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ascent of a balloon proves that a human body can float in the 
air without support. The instruments of precision which illus- 
trate the marvels of modern science are not in the same 
world of thought as the magical powers which occultists 
claim to exercise, and which, they say, are similar in kind and 
no more incredible than the miracles of science. 
‘ > 4 

THE summer vacation as an educational opportunity 
rather than vacancy must be considered in these times of 
lengthened interval between terms of increased pressure. 
The summer tutor need not be only the forced privilege of 
students who retain his services for special preparation. We 
have noticed a wise custom in an increasing number of fami- 
lies to hold some thread of study during the play season. A 
daily task, flexible enough not to make relaxation less free, 
and regular enough to keep up the habits of attention and 
study, will fill in waste moments, keep up an unconscious 
mental progress, and heighten the zest of recreation. 
Teachers find that it takes some time for pupils to get 
over the vacation license and to work easily in the harness. 
There has been too complete a letting up of mental energy 
for a prompt resumption of labor. The empty vacation is a 
delusion for anybody, and it is too often an educational 
waste. Let there be times of absolute freedom, but for the 
long ten weeks of school vacation there are few families that 
caunot hold an intellectual line which will keep together the 
powers of study. Sudden reactions are not recreations, and 
education must take account of this in utilizing the summer 
without accomplishing the summer-school destruction of its 
purpose. 

Pd 


A conciusion of a modern scholar which touches general 
opinion closely enough to be of interest outside the circle of 
special study is that of Prof. Hopkins of Yale College, in 
his “ Epic of India,” in regard to the age of the Vedic writings. 
Their measureless antiquity has been presumed and taught, 
and the impression produced has had much to do with the 
fascination which an acquaintance with some of their teach- 
ings has had for Western readers. The Mahabharata is 
believed by this author to have been practically completed 
by 200 a.p. A review of this book in the New York Z7mes 
calls attention to “the present tendency of scholars to reject 
the extravagant antiquity formerly ascribed to much of 
Sanscrit literature,” and expresses the belief “that it will be 
only a short time before students are agreed in reducing the 
date of the Veda by about a thousand years, and in placing 
the vast body of Sanscrit literature well down in the 
Christian era.” 


September. 


For the majority of our readers who have been able to take 
any vacation, the first week of September brings it to an end. 
With such refreshment as summer outings may have fur- 
nished, we return to work. The leisurely days which our 
fathers enjoyed, when the year at home extended through 
the twelve months of the caJendar, have gone, and perhaps 
have gone forever. Our work is now done in the months 
that lie between vacation seasons. It happens, therefore, 
that our work is cut up into sections, like the chapters of a 
continued story. It is no longer continuous and unbroken. 
As a consequence of this new form of periodicity, we make 
plans for a short campaign, and put more zeal and energy 
into the tasks before us. 

Those whom we address are immediately concerned with 
the religious work of the world, with that which is to be ac- 
complished in and through the active life of our churches. 
Allactive, clear-sighted men and women have interests as wide 
as the welfare of the whole world, They have their opinions 
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and their judgments concerning all the agencies which are 
making the history of nations. Few of us can or ought to 
have any direct responsibility for public affairs ; but there 
is not one of us that is not in a real sense responsible for 
the welfare of the world. How shall we then, individuals 
and churches, best act our part and do what lies in us to 
make this a better and a happier world? By attending 
strictly to our own business. Let every man keep his own 
doorsteps and the sidewalks before his house clean, and the 
thoroughfare will need no cleansing. Let each citizen do 
Some useful work, do it honestly and do it well, and the 
State will not fail to act a useful part with glory and honor. 

If all the churches in the city of New York had during 
the last year done their duty to all their members, if they had 
maintained high ideals of personal honor and conduct, and 
trained their young by effective methods for public duty, there 
would be no “ reform question” now before that great cosmop- 
olis. If, in the State of Pennsylvania, all the churches were 
enlightened, active, and in their work effective, there would be 
no shameful questions of politics to confront the citizens of 
that State, and to bring our national legislature into disrepute. 

The first September duty of our churches, ministers, and 
laymen, is to be discharged at the Saratoga Conference. At 
this biennial meeting of our churches is created the repre- 
sentative body which is the friend of all our other institutions 
and the rival of none, ‘Two thousand Unitarians, men and 
women, assembled there have an opportunity which they 
never can have elsewhere to discuss the national aspects of 
our faith and duty. There the interests brought to the front 
are not \those of New England or of New York or of 
Chicago. The things to be considered are the things which 
concern all our churches and the spirit that is to rule in 
them, from New Brunswick to San Francisco. Dr. Savage 
in this number makes an earnest plea to the churches to send 
all their ministers, expenses paid, to the Conference. With 
such exceptions as common sense will suggest, let the plea 
be heeded. 

One immense advantage of the meeting at Saratoga is that 
the hospitalities of the place do not scatter the delegates but 
bring them together, and give the youngest and most modest 
of them opportunities to come face to face with everything 
that is best in the men and women who are most honored for 
ability and for service. Let us begin our work for the year 
by a rousing meeting at Saratoga that will send its impulse 
of inspiration and courage into all our churches. 


The Delectable Mountains. 


It is true that our best moments are but few compare 
with the whole sum of life. They are mainly spontaneous 
and instinctive flashes of-insight, gleams of inspiration, the 
opening of the cloud of dulness and commonplace that 
shuts us in like walls. Living in a world full of majesty, of 
miracle, it is singular how easily the mind makes for itself 
a small place, all its own, where it can nestle away from the 
grandeurs and immensities in which we are embosomed, and 
Like shipwrecked sailors on 
barren shores, we are forced to create a world out of the 
driftwood and material nearest at hand which will match our 
very limited capacity of perception, observation, and enjoy- 
ment. i 

The mind makes, therefore, a small, homely corner where 
it may nestle, a place with walls and enclosure familiar, 
warm, adaptable, just as the bird builds its nest on the limb 


of a tree close hidden with leaves.’ It fancies perhaps, as it 


sits close upon the nest in its little bower, that the tree is all 
the world there is, until its small round eye chances to catch 
a gleam, through some keyhole of shade of the sky over its 
head, of the distant fields*of space, the illimitable, the 
unknown. ; 


j 
a. 
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Thus familiar, small, contracted, walled in is the little 
world in which we each live, groping with our five imperfect 
senses, touching and wearing the bounds until we almost for- 
get that the universe is immensity, our world an atom in the 
dust of worlds. When the thought occurs, when we seek 
momentarily to stretch our mental grasp to the infinite it 
causes a sensation of pain, almost of fear. We are getting 
away from the little narrow home. We are leaving the 
known for the unknown. We are like the mole when it 
creeps out of its hole, and blinks its weak eyes in the sun 
on the edge of its little earth pit. We are glad to get back 
to those metes and bounds where there is no upward stretch- 
ing, no tension of the faculties to comprehend. 

But however stupid and short-sighted and contracted we 
may be, however wonted to narrow thoughts and the little 
peddling round of ordinary existence, there is always some- 
thing within that aches and struggles for a larger, freer life. 
If we are mentally starved, it is because we were made to be 
nourished on other and finer than earthly meat and drink. 
We are like children who have heard of fairy lands where 
golden fruit hangs from all the trees. We are like the trust- 
ing ancients who dreamed of the western isles of the blessed 
lying in unknown purple seas, where the climate was always 
equable, where all fruits and flowers blossomed and ripened 
sweetly in the genial air, and happy mortals, sinless and 
holy, wandered in the consecrated groves. In all ages, 
far off from the commonplace, the limited and real, has 
lain this region peopled with human longings and aspira- 
tions. 

Though we make for ourselves a little world, oftentimes 
mean and ignoble, we are always secretly striving and long- 
ing to rend the walls. There is not a soul so subdued to 
petty detail and restriction that it has not its vision in some 
form of the larger life.—the delectable mountains that 
gleam through the purple and gold and crimson of sunset. 
It is this that adds pathos and beauty and interest to human 
beings. What mere caricatures, rude sketches, malformed 
and broken images, are we all of the divine archetypal 
model! and yet in us all, at moments, is the dream of the 
delectable mountains,— faint and broken gleams, distorted 
images, far-off presages of a divine destiny, of a better 
than the best we have ever known. 

We know what human nature is, its passions, temptations, 
feebleness, its evil and falseness, the subterfuges by which it 
tries to cheat itself and the world, the transparency of its 
tricks and hoaxes, At times it seems impossible to believe 
in it, to trust its future, to feel that it is worthy to be immor- 
tally perpetuated. One must be a sublime optimist never to 


lose faith in the perfectibility of the race; but the great and 
‘grand natures who loomed above the herd, whose eyes were 


always fixed on the delectable mountains, who scaled the 


“heights of thought and inspiration, give us hope and courage. 


They saw farther than we ever have seen, or can see, into that 
country of ideals where the delectable mountains loom in 
purple and golden splendor. They have passed us on, not 
the vision itself,— for that was too great, sublime, and won- 
derful to be expressed wholly,— but such image and sign as 
we can understand. 

It was one of these supernal heights that Moses climbed 
when he received the tables of the law and saw the burning 
bush. It was here that Jesus was transfigured when his 
face shone white with glory. It was here that Saint Francis 
of Assisi was ravished and lifted up toward heaven. The 
burning glory of God shines into the soul of man. These 
rays pierce us from the delectable mountains. The very 
tradition of such splendor and fulness of experience, if we 
have not experienced it ourselves, has in broken, reflected 
gleam like the sun’s pale ‘ray thrown from a prison wall 


into some convict’s cell, is still the earnest of man’s highest 


dignity and worth. 


It is the God-consciousness made mani- 


_ fest and present in the soul. 
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Without the power of communing with the highest, of 
tasting of the springs and rivulets that flow from the delecta- 
ble mountains, what were man better than the ox that grazes 
in the fields? It is divine communication that makes him 
man, that changes the dull currents of his blood to living 
spiritual forces, that pushes away the mean barriers of his 
life and gives him those glimpses of the ideal, the some- 
thing better than his best, that stimulates the nobler part, 
and burns up the trash and refuse of his animal nature, 
until he stands forth creative of the higher life, akin to his 
Maker through the victories of the soul. Without the de- 
lectable mountains and the challenge they give to the race, 
we were poorer and weaker than the little bird that needs no 
teaching or experience to build its nest and rear its young. 


American Unitarian Association. ° 


Sectarianism bersus Efficiency. 


Those of us who are in the habit of frequently using the 
name “ Unitarian ”’ with a certain exultation are often accused 
of the sectarian spirit. In my opinion, those who make this 
criticism upon us fail to distinguish between sectarianism 
and efficiency. Certainly, sectarianism is a mood to be 
avoided. It consists in a feeling that there is nothing good 
outside one’s religious connection. It impels preachers to 
indulge frequently in criticisms of other churches and in 
denunciations of theological opinions different from their 
own. It sets the mind apart from the lessons of history, 
with an absurd implication that truth was unknown until this 
particular group of thinkers pronounced it. Dominated by 
sectarianism, the workers for a sect fall into error referred to 
in a previous article in this column,— that of working for a 
church instead of doing church work. That is, a sectarian 
thinks chiefly of the growth in prosperity of his denomina- 
tion as such. The accusations that our prominent workers 
at the present day are guilty of this sort of sectarianism are 
wide of the mark. What we are trying to produce is effi- 
ciency simply. What we are trying to bring to pass is a 
great and united effort in doing church work as distinguished 
from merely making a church exist. We believe that, in 
order to take our part in_bringing righteousness to its cul- 
mination in our land, we need to make the Unitarian denomi- 
nation a great power. It is my firm conviction that for any 
man of progressive temper and of a nature that is loving in a 
way broader than that of merely intellectual fellowship and 
creedal comradeship there is no place in the world where 
such scope and power for good can be found as in the Uni- 
tarian church. 

There are people so constituted that they can serve God 
best in one of the conservative denominations. For the man 
who wishes not to enter the Unitarian denomination, but 
chooses.to serve God and mankind elsewhere, there should 
be not the slightest word of criticism or hostility from any of 
us. Criticising, we should fall into sectarianism. , But with 
all this breadth of appreciation of the good there is elsewhere 
than in our midst we can still, for the sake of strength in the 
service which we ourselves render to all that is high, send 
forth a clarion cry that our own should join with us. We 
want the minds that can be blessed by our way of presenting 
the eternal truth. We ask the loyalty of the hearts that can 
be inspired by our method and spirit. Without ceasing we 
proclaim the ideals that are called “ Unitarian ” for the sake of 
arousing the courage that comes to our own from that proc- 
lamation of truth, in order that, thus interested and inspired, 
all Unitarian people may draw together for a cause that is 
not so much their own as it is that of human progress. The 
future does not rest upon us alone. It rests upon all who 
are faithful to their own ideals. But a certain part of the 
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building of the future does devolve upon us; and, if we 
would be to the largest extent faithful to that duty, we must 
emphasize the qualities in us which especially equip us for 
the kind of service we can render. 

Is it not clear that this is not a sectarian spirit, but rather 
a soldierly spirit, a masterful spirit, telling us to value whatso- 
ever in us can be made of use to the world? Desirous of 
being useful here in this little fragment of my eternal life, I 
am free to take pride in the possessions of heart and soul 
which especially enable me to live up to that desire. In 
life’s great line of battle I propose to have my post well 
filled. I appeal to all my brethren to see to it that the 
entire Unitarian part of the line is well filled. No noble- 
ness of respect for the work of other churches requires us to 
be feeble in our own endeavors. On the contrary, our 
feebleness might prove a hindrance to our brethren of other 


creeds, 

“Jt may be, in yon smoke concealed, 
Your comrades chase e’en now the fliers, 
And but for you possess the field.” 


Is it not possible for our denomination, without in the 
least sacrificing its breadth of spirit which has been attained 
at such a cost by our fathers in the faith, to go on now, and 
round out our power for good in the world by a grand new 
development of denominational loyalty? There is not the 
slightest danger of the development of any denominational 
pride of the wrong sort: our individual liberties have been 
too deeply rooted to allow that. But every accession of the 
kind of loyalty that results in intensified service for mankind 
would be a gain for which our Trinitarian brothers would be 
the first to congratulate us. They who do not care in what 
denomination they serve are usually persons whose service 
is of little value wherever they may for some slight motive 
go. The highest type of work, the self-sacrificing, Christ- 
like type, appears in the lives of those who are gladly and 
eagerly co-operating with a band of workers in whom they 
intelligently confide. 

The new exultation in the Unitarian name means this larger 
and not any narrower aspect of work. It means not less 
of brotherhood but more of personal usefulness, not less of 
interest in other people’s opinions and efforts, but simply a 
greater joy in sustaining our own city upon a hill, our own 
light upon a candlestick. We do not ask the world to won- 
der at and praise our light. We simply wish to have the 
holy joy of seeing souls that have been in trouble or difficulty 
moving onward at last by the aid of the light that we send 
forth. CHARLES E. St. JoHN. 


Current Copics. 


A PLAN to terminate the pending strike in the steel trade 
by arbitration, which was elaborated by Simon Burns, gen- 
eral master workman of the Knights of Labor, and an 
officer of the National Window Glass Association, has failed 
because C. M. Schwab, the president of the United States 
Steel Corporation, has declined to give it his sanction. This 
is one of the steps in the great industrial struggle that was 
disclosed last week. Mr. Burns’s plan provided for an 
immediate suspension of the strike to follow the signing 
of an agreement by the leaders of the two contending or- 
ganizations, accepting the principle of arbitration as the 
ultimate means of solving the problems in the case. 
Another plan is now being elaborated by the National Civic 
Federation, which has taken a close interest in the strike 
since its beginning. This plan has the sanction of President 
Shaffer of the Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel, and 
Tin Workers, and provide for a suspension of the strike 
upon the basis of an acceptance by the association of Mr. 
Schwab’s offer of July 27. 
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Tue bulk of the preparations for the court of inquiry that 
is to look into the conduct of Rear-Admiral Winfield S. 
Schley during the naval operations that resulted in the 
destruction of the Spanish fleet off Santiago de Cuba have 
been completed. The list of witnesses to be called by the 
judge advocate of the court includes Rear-Admiral William 


. T. Sampson and four other rear-admirals who (as captains 


or commodores) participated in the battle off Santiago or 
in the naval movements that preceded the engagement. 
The list includes, in addition, forty officers of lower grades 
and a few enlisted men. One of the surprising develop- 
ments in the case has been the semi-official announcement 
that Rear-Admiral Sampson, who appears before the court 
in the capacity of a witness only, will be represented before 
the court by counsel who is a member of an eminent law- 
firm of New York. This circumstance is commented upon 
with surprise as a somewhat unusual proceeding. 


Be 


Justice JEROME, District Attorney Philbin, of New York, 
aided by the Parkhurst Society for the Prevention of Crime, 
and various other citizens’ associations, are conducting their 
campaign against the corrupt police department of New 
York with unremitting energy. The work which has been 
accomplished hitherto by the reform forces has involved 
directly police officials of lower grade. It is recognized, 
however, that Justice Jerome’s plan of procedure is aimed 
ultimately at the highest authorities in the Tammany police 
department,— at Police Commissioner Murphy and his 
deputy, the former Chief Devery. Justice Jerome and Dis- 
trict Attorney Philbin are devoting practically all their time 
to the work of collecting evidence against these two men, 
who are among the most effective agents of Tammany in the 
Greater New York. This evidence comes partly from private 
citizens and partly from police officers who are persuaded 
or compelled to tell of the workings of the department to 
which they belong. 

& 


A jury in Alabama last week convicted a lyncher of mur- 
der in the first degree. George Howard was placed on trial 
on the charge of murder. It was proven by the government 
that he was a member of the mob that lynched Robert White, 
a negro, last winter, and that he had participated in the law- 
less acts that culminated in the death of the negro. A jury 
of his peers, after hearing all the evidence, and presumably 
subject to the prejudices that affected the prisoner’s views 
upon the negro in Alabama, took two hours to make up 
their minds about the matter, and to bring in a verdict find- 
ing Howard guilty of murder in the first degree. Imprison- 
ment for life was the penalty imposed upon the condemned 
man. At atime when lynchings are of almost daily occur- 
rence in certain portions of the country, the action of the — 
Alabama jury came as a reminder of the fact that the friends 
of law and the advocates of the sanctity of human life are 
active, and that they are making their activities felt. 


J 


Tue Franco-Turkish situation has not issued out of the 
acute diplomatic stage, in spite of the assurances of news- 
paper correspondents in'Constantinople and Paris that Abdul 
Hamid II., Sultan of Turkey, would surrender speedily to the 
demands of the French government. The final diplomatic — 
rupture between France and Turkey occurred on Wednesday 
of last week, when the French ambassador, M. Constans, 
left Constantinople, and the flag of the republic was formally — 
hauled down from its position over the buildings of the 
French embassy. At the same time the French foreign 
office informed Munir Bey, the Turkish ambassador to 
France, who happened to be in Switzerland for the time 
being, that his return to Paris would not be welcome. There 
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appears to be little doubt of the ultimate surrender of the 
Porte; but there is hardly any doubt that the Ottoman 
government will continue a policy of delay and uncertainty 
for as long a time as possible, and that it will not accede to 
the demands of France until the eleventh hour. 


& 


In spite of the dissensions which have developed recently 
in the ranks of the liberal party in England, that party 
appears to be preparing its forces for an exceptionally vigorous 
campaign,— a campaign which may terminate in a defeat for 
the conservatives. The liberal journals are pointing a 
moral for the liberals in the results of the poll for the 
Andover Division of Hampshire, in which the liberals suc- 
ceeded in cutting down the unionist majority to 223. 
For the past sixteen years the conservatives have occupied 
this seat without a struggle, the liberal leaders not regarding 
it as worth their while to contest it. The impression is 
growing among British liberals that the Salisbury govern- 
ment has reached the summit of its power, that it is now on 
the decline, and that the rate of its downfall has been accel- 
erated considerably by the blunders of the war office and 
the futility of the foreign policy of the cabinet. Conse- 
quently, liberals are beginning to feel that their political 
opportunity has arrived, and that at the next general election 
every parliamentary seat, no matter how closely it may be 
bound up in conservative traditions, will be worth fighting 
for. 

& 


Tuer Austro-Hungarian government is in a very uncomforta- 
ble frame of mind, because of the renewal of Russian activities 
in the Balkan peninsula. The immediate occasion of these 
apprehensions appears to be an agreement of some sort, 
which was reached by Russia and Bulgaria recently, and by 
which Russia obtains the use of two Bulgarian coaling sta- 
tions in certain international eventualities. The Austro- 
Hungarian statesmen see in this agreement a transference of 
Russian activities from China to the Balkan peninsula, and 
are very anxious to receive some definite assurance to the 
contrary from St. Petersburg. It will be remembered that in 
1897, Austria-Hungary and Russia reached an express 
agreement to maintain the existing situation in the Balkans, 
so far as territorial divisions were concerned. -The Austrian 
press now claims that Russia is violating this agreement, 
and charges that Russia’s only design in making this agree- 
ment was to tie Austria’s hands while Russian -diplomacy 
would act free from the restraint of a watchful rival. 


Brevities. 
’ Tact is the skilful and agreeable method of doing that 
which is right. 
Take care, but don’t worry. Being ie not the same 
thing as being anxious. 


The poet sees in common life to-day, the wonderful things 
which excite our admiration and delight as we read about 
them in the books of yesterday. 


Salt bathing is good for those who are ‘strong enough to 
bear it. Physicians at the seaside know that a large part 


of their summer practice is caused by outdoor bathing in 


summer. 


When all the critical work on the Bible is practically done 
and out of the various editions the fittest one comes into 
~ common use, the book will have less deference and more 

than ever before. : 
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Ocean waves in some parts of the world are at least forty 
five feet from trough to crest. How cool and transparent 
they seem to the imagination of one who looks out on the 
torrid, shimmering landscape of the temperate zone to-day ! 


The word “liberal” was once an outcast; but it is now 
claimed as a word describing all intelligent thinkers, whether 
in politics or religion. A common form of protest runs in 
this way: You say that you are liberal. I don’t agree with 
you, but I am as liberal as you are. 


There is a famous old New England rule of righteousness 
which reads, ‘‘ Thou shalt declare the sins of thy neighbor, 
and compel him to do that which is right and just.” Those 
who resisted the application of the commandment in the 
olden time were weeded out for-the benefit of society and the 
salvation of the souls of the righteous. 


Once upon a time, when in a certain town it was proposed 
to establish a new church, difficulties arose because many 
who wished to join it were not considered up to the stand- 
ard. When there was danger that the enterprise would mis- 
carry, an old man brought the meeting back to business 
by the remark; “ If the Lord wants a church in this neighbor- 
hood, he has got to take the material there is here.” 


Antinomianism springs up in every generation, It often 
begins in the noblest ideals of saintly mystics who see that 
he who obeys the law because he fears the law-giver and the 
penalty is not inwardly righteous. Therefore, they argue 
there is no law for the saints. It is but a short step from 
this statement to the conclusion that the saint is not under 
the dominion of law. Then comes the pernicious and dan- 
gerous conclusion: For the saint there is no sin: ergo, 
whatever he does is right. 


Suppose there were ten millionaire members of the Senate 
of the United States, is that any reason why the majority of 
our senators, who are poor, high-minded, and above suspi- 
cion, should be subject to the indiscriminate charges of 
thoughtless critics? Of the millionaires in the Senate, only 
a few are under suspicion of bribery and corruption. A man 
who lives in Washington on a salary of $5,000 ought to be 
above suspicion, but temptation should be lessened for all 
senators by doubling the salary once or even twice. 


Letters to the Editor. 


To Standing Committees and Church Trustees. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


On my own motion I venture to make a suggestion to the 
boards of trustees and the standing committees of our 
churches. I do it the more freely because it does not per- 
sonally concern myself. 

From the 23d to the 26th of this month our National 
Conference is to meet at Saratoga. A// our ministers ought 
to be there. Lf not all, then as many as possible, And yeta 
large number of them cannot afford (financially) to go. 

Now I make bold to say plainly that it is not only a 
matter of justice and right, but that it would be greatly #. 
the interest of the churches to have them sent. For consider: 

1. Itis a conference of the churches, and not of the ministers. 

2. Paul says that a man does not go to war “at his own 
charges.” A minister of the United States does not go to 
some foreign country and pay his own expenses. A repre- 
sentative of any business corporation would at least have his 
expenses paid if sent as a delegate to some business confer- 
ence. It is a matter of simple right, then. 

3. Not only this, it is a matter of sedfinterest to the 
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churches. The experiences of the Conference, the knowledge 

gained as to the work of other churches and of the general 
religions condition of the country, the added courage which 
comes from meeting and comparing notes with other minis- 
ters, the inspirations of the meetings,— all these will make 
the minister’s work in the coming year greatly more effective. 
The churches cannot afford to lose this added power. It is 
discouraging to a poor but faithful minister to feel that he 
cannot afford to go, and that his church is either so thoughtless 
or so indifferent as not to care whether he goes or not. 

4. With reduced rates on the railways and reduced prices 
at Saratoga hotels, the cost is not so large as to make it a 
burden to any church. But it zs a burden to the larger part 
of our ministers. 

And here may I ask the churches to consider carefully one 
aspect of this case? The larger part of our ministers work 
for the churches for much less pay than their education and 
ability might command in other fields of labor. No true 
minister complains of this, but it would sometimes be a com- 
fort to them to have their parishioners think of it. It is no 
uncommon thing for the minister to contribute to his own 
support ‘wo or three times as much as even his most wealthy 
pewholder contributes to the same end. At the present 
time I happen to know a young minister who has just re- 
fused an opportunity to add to his personal income two thou- 
sand dollars for the sake of being faithful to the interests of 
his present church. This is all right. But do any of his pa- 
rishioners pay one-quarter part as much? And why should 
he be expected to care so much more for the church than 
the church does itself? 

Now this same minister very much wishes to attend the 
Saratoga Conference, but does not feel able todo so. And 
his church has not thought, so far, to say a word to him 
about it. 

5. To take away from the poorer ministers the feeling that 
they are being treated as paupers, and to put it on a dus 
ness basis (where it belongs), I think that every church in the 
denomination ought (as a part of its regular annual ex- 
penses) to provide for sending its delegates — lay and cleri- 
cal—to any church conference where, for the sake of its 
best work, it ought to be represented. ‘Then those ministers 
and lay delegates who are able to pay, and who prefer to pay 
their own expenses, can turn over the appropriation to some 
phase of church work. But this should be left to their own 
discretion. This is only a matter of right and of honest 
business, such as is recognized and practised by all other 
corporations except churches. 

6. There are many hard-working ministers to whom this is 
a matter of great importance. But they are so situated that 
they do not feel that they can speak of it. I happen to be so 
situated that / can speak of it. So Ido speak. And I hope 
that all the churches in the country will hear and, at any rate, 
carefully consider what I say. 


In the interest of our work, M. J. Savace. 


Public Criticism. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 

The criticism of public officials, which is the privilege a 
free government implies and a benefit no official can hold 
himself above, accomplishes no good when it degenerates 
into bitter personal abuse and rancorous condemnation. 
Sober opponents of a public policy are more likely to be won 
to its support than strengthened in opposition by intemper- 
ate presentation of their views. ‘Those who sympathize with 
many opinions made public at the Ashfield dinner will there- 
fore be glad that President Stanley Hall spoke the needed 
word of rebuke for expressions in regard to the President of 
the United States which even in a democracy are intolerable. 

CITIZEN, 
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For the Christian Register. 
Sweet Sleep. 


BY REY. E. P. HERRICK. 


We nightly drink draughts grateful, sweet, and deep, 
‘His nectar choice “ who gives to His beloved sleep,” 
And rise, with strength renewed, to toil all day, 

Or follow, childlike, as He leads the way. 


How soon the last night’s solemn shadows fall! 
Sun sets, stars shine, and yonder loved ones call. 
Like babes who rest, as parents vigil keep, 

We find repose; “ He giveth His beloved sleep.” 


Deafness: Its Helps and Comforts. 


BY REV. A. W. JACKSON. 


III. 


Mr. Gladstone in his later years became deaf. I recall 
various newspaper comments of a sympathetic nature which 
his deafness called forth. How sad that such a man should 
inctr sucha loss! Yes, indeed; but, that we may not be 
too sorrowful for his misfortune, let us take account of what 
he has left. Never mind his outward condition,— his afflu- 
ence and fame: here is his restless and eager intellect 
stored with the literatures of many languages, with history 
in vast accumulation, with theology with its profound and 
shining thoughts, with rich and ample knowledge of men, of. 
institutions, of political and social problems. In speech with 
others he was certainly hampered, and much of the joy of 
social intimacy was doubtless taken from him; but it seems 
as though he might have retired to any solitude and lived a 
very comfortable life on what he yet had. In doing thus, 
the living Tennyson would have been left behind; but the 
‘deathless Homer would haye gone with him, the closer. 
friend. I place beside him men and women who have next 
to no inward resource, dependent upon talk for the little intel- 
lectual life they have, and by deafness so narrowly restricted 
as to this. The contrast is measureless; and, if we sigh for 
him, we surely should lament forthem. He carries with hima 
world that he may ceaselessly draw from: they are denied even 
the gossip of the neighborhood. He is a prisoner with an em- 
pire to move about in: they have prison walls frowning close 
around them. Of the former we may expect a fairly com- 
fortable and dignified life; but what can the latter do ex- 
cept grow morbid on their infirmity ? 

This, it must be admitted, is what they are likely to do, 
what they almost inevitably must do unless they can gain 
some inward resource that shall countervail against their 
outward affliction. Happily, the vast acquirements of a Glad- 
stone are not demanded here: what is demanded is only a 
mind congenially and earnestly occupied. And, with the 
endless diversity of interests, this seems to me the possibil- 
ity of even a small and untrained intellect, if for a little time 
it can have the support of an heroic resolution. 

Let me illustrate. There is a woman whom I am likely to 
meet in my daily walk who, some years ago, baffled in her 
chosen work by ill-health, took up for diversion and solace a 
study of birds. She at that time could probably distinguish 
a robin from a sparrow, and at about this point, guided by 
her own eyes and mind, set out on her quest. She not only — 
achieved her immediate end, but, led on by a deeper and 
deeper interest, gained a knowledge of ornithology that is 
not slight. This isolating and depressing infirmity is creep- 
ing upon you; and, taking an honest inventory of your re- 
sources, you see plainly that you have not within you — 
wherewith to console it. I will dare to suggest that the birds — 
are as near to you as to my friend, and that your eyes are, — 


‘perhaps, as good as. hers: “But birds you do not greatly a 
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care for: your drawing is to flowers. Suppose, then, after 
the manner of my friend, you set yourself the task of learn- 
ing something about them. It is not absolutely necessary 
that you study them with teachers or even with the aid of 
scientific manuals: you can go to them with direct inquiry 
as to their seasons and habitats and habits. A little reti- 
cent at first, they will at length answer your questions and 
prompt you to ask others. You will not go far, however, 
without seeking scientific guidance, as of some one of the 
simple and delightful manuals that are so abounding. A 
few weeks of this, and the fields, the meadows, the hill-tops, 
and the brooksides will be your endless resource. The 
blossoms will greet you with surprises in the field where 
you toil or by your path where you walk. They will become 
a healthful substitute for the social gossip that is denied you 
and a diversion from the anxiety that oppresses you. 

Or your stronger drawing is to geology. This may be a 
more formidable science, but in like manner you may find 
your way into it; and now the rocks, the seashore, and the 
river valleys entice you to their stupendous record. Look 
where you will upon nature, your eye cannot fall where the 
wonderful hieroglyphic is not inscribed. Or entomology 
holds out the more alluring promise. Embrace it, then, 
embrace it heartily ; and in a little time the fly and the mos- 
quito, the moth and the beetle, the worm and the caterpillar, 
will instruct you and divert you. You demur at all this, 
thinking it a hard task that I am imposing. Not so. It is 
not a qualification for a university professorship that I con- 
template, but a stimulating and healing interest in the things 
about you. : 

But your tastes are not scientific: your dominant interest 
is in man,—the creations of his heart and brain. Here, 
then, is literature,— history with its expansive vision, the novel 
with its riches, biography with its heroisms, poetry with its 
inspirations. Somewhere here is your promise. Make your 
‘dealing with it something more than a substitute for whist or 
billiards, and enter into it assured that you shall find in it 
the consolation you are seeking. Or it may be that your 
interests are purely practical. Here, then, is your country or 
your State with its multifarious affairs: single out one of 
these, and bring to it an active mind. Here, for instance, is 
our tariff system: suppose you plunge into it with intent to 
know, really £zow, something about it, taking not the word of 
the party organ, but going to the volumes of sober and un- 
partisan teachers, whence light, not darkness, comes. Here 
is our educational system, so vast in its scope, so implicated 
with our welfare ; here is the problem of capital and labor, 
the immigration problem, the Indian problem, the negro 
problem ; here are our charitable institutions, our natural 
productions, our latter-day inventions, all opening into rich 
realms of inquiry, in exploring which poor hearing is no 
absolute barrier, and in which for blissful hours it may be 
forgotten. 

Of course, these are only illustrations of the diverse fields 
that are open. We are apt. to think of intellectual life as 
apart from and above common life: whereas to every mind 
not decayed or diseased there is a door of admission into 
it. There may not be the possibility of great achievement : 
that, indeed, is for the gifted, who are the few. There is 
however, possibility of eager and healthy activity; and it is 
of this that I am thinking. The gain in knowledge may not 
be much, but the intellectual diversion may be incalculable. 
You cannot brood over a sorrow while pursuing a knowledge 
or absorbed in a beauty. To an outward burden you thus 
gain an inward counterpoise, and learn that an occupied 
mind may be a comforted infirmity. 

I am aware that such help is more likely to be smiled 
upon than embraced, To many the self-direction of their 
minds into healthful channels may seem. an irksome, if not 
impossible, resource. It is, however, a state of mind for 


_ which we are seeking relief; and it is only through cultivating 
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another state of mind that this relief can be realized. This 
may often require most strenuous endeavor, but it is the 
ordering of duty and the behest of manhood. The despond- 
ent and morose temper, which the deaf so often sink into, 
has the look of ignominy; and the bond is on us, as we are 
men, to fight it away from us. I am reminded of a word 
once spoken by our beloved physician,’ Dr. Blake, who 
sometimes fails to cure this infirmity, but rarely fails to speak 
to the courage of the patient who must bear it. Seeing 
despondency on the part of a young man who had come to 
him for treatment, he said, ‘‘ This is bad, very bad, and very 
likely it will become worse; but has the thought occurred to 
you that it is a very poor bushel under which to hide your 
candle? ” 


Our Bible Heritage. 


BY REV. JOHN WHITE CHADWICK. 


pie 


The next great addition to our Bible heritage was made 
by William Tyndale, and it was very great. Between the re- 
vision of Wyclif and the appearance of Tyndale’s first 
translations there was a gap of 140 years, bridged by few 
attempts at vernacular translation, but by events of very 
great importance,— the revival of learning, the invention of 
printing, the Reformation of Luther. All these events af- 
fected the work of Tyndale. The revival of learning sent 
him to the original Greek and Hebrew, where Wyclif had 
been content to translate a translation, the Latin Vulgate. 
The invention of printing made it possible to circulate hun- 
dreds of thousands of copies where Wyclif’s manuscripts 
were limited to tens and scores. This was the more signifi- 
cant because Tyndale’s main pnrpose was the same as 
Wyclif’s,— to make a democratic Bible, one that could be 
widely read and known. ‘If God spare my life,” he said 
to a learned man, “I will cause a boy that driveth the 
And 
it was Tyndale’s alliance with Luther that made him and 
his work an intolerable offence in England and on the Con- 
tinent, that colored his work with the warm tints of Luther’s 
German Bible, and that made him an object of persecution 
and a martyr to the cause he served. 

Born in 1490 or thereabout, until 1523 he seems to have 
been a scholar after the kind of Erasmus and More and 
Colet, subject to their influence and inspiration. Then it 
was that he discovered that there was no room, as he had 
hoped, in Bishop Lemstall’s palace to carry on his transla- 
tion, “ but also that there was no place to do it in all Eng- 
land.” Whereupon he betook himself to the Continent, but 
how he bestowed himself in 1524 and 1525 we have little 
knowledge. Part of the time he was probably with Luther 
at Wittenberg. He was much more with his New Testa- 
ment, his own reflecting its order of the books and many 
other traits, including certain “pestilent glosses,” or margi- 
nal readings, such as that on Exodus xxxvi. 6, where the 
Israelites are told to bring no more offerings for the furnish- 
ing of the sanctuary. ‘‘ When will the pope say, Hold, and 
forbid to offer for the building of St. Peter’s?’’ 

In 1525 three thousand copies of Tyndale’s New Testa- 
ment were being printed in quarto at Cologne, when the 
work was suddenly interrupted by information lodged with 
the Cologne authorities. Tyndale and his colaborer made 
off for Worms, and there three thousand more copies were 
printed in octavo. That the children of darkness are not 
always sharper in their generation than the children of light 
is shown by a bit of Tyndale’s management. He needed 
money yery much to carry on his work. There came to him 
a merchant whom the Bishop of London had instructed ta 


‘buy up gll the translated Bibles or New Testaments that he 
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could find, promising to pay well for them. “But he will 
burn them,” said Tyndale. “Yes,” said the merchant, 
‘‘but you will have the money.” It was agreed. The 
bishop got his books and Tyndale got his money, with 
which he printed more and more,—eighteen thousand of 
them, it is supposed, in all. But there is something wonder- 
ful to tell just here. It is that where 170 copies of the 
Wyclif manuscripts have been preserved, only three copies 
have been preserved of Tyndale’s printed books, one of the 
first edition, two of the second. It signifies that Cardinal 
Wolsey’s police were much more efficient than Mayor Van 
Wyck’s. ‘They did their business thoroughly. 

In 1535 Tyndale was treacherously betrayed, arrested, 
and thrown into prison, where he remained a year. One of 
his letters of this time has been preserved, begging for per- 
mission to have a candle in the evening, it- being ‘‘ weary 
work,” he said, “to sit alone in the dark,” and also his 
Hebrew Bible, Grammar, and Dictionary. The request was 
granted; and to this kindness of his jailers we owe, perhaps, 
that part of his Old Testament translation which he be- 
queathed to John Rogers, the hero of the New England 
Primer, whose burning at the stake was made more melan- 
choly by the presence of his wife and nine or ten small 
children. With a refinement copied in the last Indiana 
lynching, Tyndale was strangled before his cremation, 
crying with his last breath, “Lord, open the King of 
England’s eyes!” It would be well if now and then, when 
reading the Bible, we should pause at some particularly 
vigorous turn of the translation, and give a kindly thought 
to the simple and heroic man from whom as from no other 
Englishman we have received this goodly heritage. 

For, notwithstanding the wholesale destruction of Tyndale’s 
earlier editions, the work he did in them was taken up into 
later editions and later translations by others; and it is 
estimated that 80 per cent. of his work on the Old Tes- 
tament and go per cent. of his work on the New Testament 
are preserved in the King James revision. All that is most 


virile and robust in this is from his hand. Happily, he was. 


not only a good scholar, but a man with a sense of style, 
with an eye for good words and an ear for noble cadences. 
Some of his homeliest phrases have been .eliminated by one 
of his successors or another. For example, ‘‘ The Lord 
was with Joseph, and he was a lucky fellow,” and ‘“‘ When ye 
pray, babble, not much,” and “I was in the spryte on a 
Sondaye.” His translation was particularly distasteful to 
Roman Catholics because it substituted words which 
smacked of the Reformation for those which had ecclesias- 
tical associations,— “repentance” for penance,” “elder ” for 
“ priest,” “ congregation’? for “church,” etc. Besides, the 
Vulgate had a beauty of its own which those who had 
inherited and loved it missed. It is interesting that the 
book of Job, the worst translated of all the books in the 
King James translation, preserves in its musical cadences 
more of the charm of the Vulgate than any other book. 
With this, however, Tyndale had nothing to do. It is a 
great pity that he did not begin with the Prophets of the 
Psalms and other writings so called of the Old Testament 
instead of with the Pentateuch. His genius was admirably 
suited to the translation of the Prophets, of which he trans- 
lated only Jonah and certain fragments of the others.* 

The sixteenth century is pre-eminently a Bible century, or 
rather a century of Bibles, so many did it produce of great 
reputation, the more significant of which have left their sign 
and seal_on the King James revision. The next Bible after 
Tyndale’s incomplete translation was Miles Coverdale’s. 
Tyndale’s prayer that God would open the King of England’s 
eyes was answered in a circuitous manner. Strangely 
enough it was Anne Boleyn and Thomas Cromwell who 


* The so-called “ Epistles out of the Old Testament which are read in the Church 
after the use of Salisbury,” comprisingi[passages from the Prophets, with others from 
the Apocrypha. 
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furnished the eye-salve.. The most beautiful copy of Tyn- 
dale’s Pentateuch and Gospels of 1534 that exists was 
presented by him to Anne Boleyn in 1535. Henry VIII. had 
earned his title, ‘Defender of the Faith,” by an attack on 
Luther; but, if Anne’s pretty face had not made a Lutheran 
of him, it had made him the pope’s enemy, and Elizabeth 
was not the only child of his adulterous marriage, Another 
longer-lived and still surviving was the English Church, 
Thomas Cromwell, Henry’s prime minister, his counsellor 
and instrument in his struggle with Queen Catherine, 
Cardinal Wolsey, and the pope, an evil man, and evil utterly 
without morals or religion, was, strange as it may seem, 
more influential with Henry than any one else in procuring 
his favor for the Coverdale Bible and the “ Matthew ” Bible, 
which came next in order. It is true that “God fulfils him- 
self in many ways,” but seldom has good work been done 
by bloodier hands than those of Thomas Cromwell, whom in 
his turn Henry flung upon the heap of lifeless bodies and 
dissevered heads which Cromwell’s hands had piled. The 
Coverdale Bible was the first English Bible that was com- 
plete. It was not, like Tyndale’s, a translation made directly 
from the Greek and the Hebrew. It was a retranslation of 
translations,— Latin, German, German-Swiss, taking up 
Tyndale’s last revision (1534) with a good deal of freedom. 
But, if he did not know Greek and Hebrew, he knew 
English ; and some of our most tender and beautiful read- 
ings in either Testament are from his hand. His work, like 
his character, was less forcible than Tyndale’s; but it was 
even more melodious and much more delicate, with here 
and there a quaintness such as Tyndale would have been 
glad to call his own, as where we read of “ No one faynte or 
feble among them, no not a slogish or slepery parsone” 
(z.e., person). 

Coverdale, in his preface, expressed a hope that his work 
would soon be superseded by the better work of some other 
scholar. The fulfilment of his hope was the “ Matthew” 
Bible,— why so called we do not know. This was put 
forth by John Rogers, whose decimal paternity has won the ~ 
sympathy of so many fond domestic hearts. It took up 
bodily nearly the whole of Tyndale’s work. It supple- 
mented this with parts of Coverdale, including his Jonah,— 
perhaps because Tyndale’s comment on this book was “ very 
like a whale,” and swallowed the minor prophet, being pro- 
portioned to the text as eight to one. But much of Tyn- 
dale’s other note and comment was included; «¢ g., his 
ultra-Protestant introduction to Romans. And _ yet, within 
twelve months of Tyndale’s cruel- death, this Bible was au- 
thorized to be published by the polygamous king. Never 
did royal feet make swifter haste to gather up a martyr’s 
ashes into one and the most glorious of history’s golden 
urns. 

Next in order came the “Great Bible,” so called because 
of its ample size,—a splendid folio. In its physical ampli- 
tude and magnificence and corresponding cost we have a 
sign that it was not intended primarily, like Wyclif’s and 
Tyndale’s, for a people’s Bible, but for great lords and 
ecclesiastics, and to be read in churches. In various ways 
this Bible was obsequious to the king,— still Henry VIII. 
Hence its omission of those notes and prefaces to separate 
books which were so prominent a feature of the Tyndale 
and “ Matthew ” Bibles and some others, and which econo- 
mized the energy of the Bible with much passionate. in- 
genuity for the benefit of Protestant opinions. The Bible 
had a splendid title-page, in which we are believed to have 
the work of Holbein; and certainly it does no discredit to 
his art. 
them shouting, “ Vivat Rex!” as we perceive by scrolls 
proceeding from their mouths. Henry VIII. is the most 
prominent figure, Christ hovering faintly above him in the 
clouds, as Henry sits enthroned, with Cromwell offering him 
the open Scriptures on one side and Cranmer on the othef. 


It is crowded with scores of figures, the most of | | 
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Seven editions of this Bible appeared in two years. 
Cromwell’s heraldic arms appear on the first three of these, 
not on the last four. Between the third and fourth editions 
Henry had thrown him to his enemies, and these had sent 
him to the block. 

Ordered to be set up in churches: “ in convenient places,” 
where the people of each of the 11,000 parishes in England 
might “‘commodiously resort to the same and read it,” the 
defect of its size and cost was thus remedied in no slight 
degree. ‘The little England of those days, with less people 
in it than in our present City of New York, was profoundly 
stirred by this provision, The kingdom of heaven - suffered 
violence, and the violent took it by force. The people trod 


“upon each other in their eagerness to read the sacred page. 


Exhorted not to make it a matter of “ open reasoning in their 
ale-houses and taverns,” if they observed the letter of the 
exhortation, they so far forgot its spirit as to debate and 
wrangle over it in the churches, often drowning the preacher’s 
voice by shouting verses, sometimes with favorite exposi- 
tions. The setting up of six copies in different parts of old 
St. Paul’s made confusion worse confounded, as the good 
bishop might have expected, but did‘not. This is the Bible 
often called Cranmer’s, but not rightly. It is an amalgam, 
mainly the work of Coverdale, who followed pretty closely 
the John Rogers (Matthew) Old Testament and Tyndale’s 
New, with side-lights from the Vulgate and the Latin version 
of Erasmus. It is an interesting fact that the Psalter in the 
Book of Common Prayer is that of the Great Bible. 

Every new translation or revision contributed something 
to the long final work of the King James revision. ‘Thus 
Tavemer’s of 1539, a private revision of Matthew’s, fixed 


- the word “ parable,” which might else have been “ similitude.” 


Our Bond of Union.* 


BY REV. ALFRED RODMAN HUSSEY. 


Have Unitarians a bond of union? I think they have. 
Is this bond all that it can and should be? I think not. 
In these two questions and their answers lies much food for 
thought. Any one at all familiar with the history and exist- 
ing phases of our denominational life must, in some degree, 
be conscious of the change which has taken place in our 
fellowship. We have shown ourselves responsive to the 
spirit of combination in the air. We have gradually passed 
from the arctic conditions of frigid individualism to the more 
temperate and fruitful zone of a closer fellowship. For some 
years our local and national conferences, the several meet- 
ings of Anniversary Week, and, more than these, the more 
novel summer gatherings at Nantucket and the Isles of 
Shoals indicate how the temperature has risen. Our boasted 
fellowship is no longer a hollow pretence, but is fast becom- 
ing an actual and definite reality. 

But even now we cannot escape certain doubts. Though 
the winter is past, the rain is over and gone, though the 
flowers appear on the earth, and the time of the singing of 
birds is come, we must not mistake spring for summer, and 


accept half-formed buds for the harvest of ripened wheat. 


That this is what we are prone to do, I think that we must 
all confess. ‘There is a tendency among us to be content 
with half-measures, to rest upon what we have already’accom- 
plished, to remain in self-complacent. satisfaction within the 
borders of the fields already won instead of pushing forward 
with unbroken ranks to yet untrodden paths. There is a 
certain form of denominational conceit and self-glorification 
which is apt to make itself felt wherever a few of us are gath- 
ered together. We are by no means backward in flaunting 
our catchwords in the eyes of the world,—a fault which, 
like every other form of showy pretence, deceives no one so 


aye 
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much as ourselves. This amiable weakness would have us 
believe that Unitarian. fellowship has finally become an or- 
ganic unity. The vision of the past has been realized. We 
are an actual brotherhood, cohesive, united, harmonious, 
Whereas it is plain to all who penetrate below the surface 
and weigh existing circumstances and conditions that, fair 
as the ideal is and strong as are the probabilities of its 
realization, it is by no means an accomplished fact. As yet 
our mission lacks fulfilment. Our brotherhood is defective. 
For it is evident that, united as many of us are, the relation- 
ship is largely one of intellectual agreement or of class in- 
terest. It is comparatively easy for people who think alike 
to become friends. Nor is it scarcely more difficult for men 
and women who stand upon the same social: level to frater- 
nize while engaged upon the same tasks with the same aims. 
The test comes when diverse elements of society are brought 
together with the object of welding them into a single co- 
herent mass. This we have not yet been called upon to do. 
So far ours has been the easier task, Our gospel has been 
an intellectual gospel. Wherever and however presented, 
it has attracted developed and well-trained minds, It has 
appealed most strongly to the educated. Much has been 
said of the appeal of liberal Christianity to the multitude. 
But has the force of this appeal been made good? Is it not 
true that, save in a few, a very few, isolated cases which 
may be accepted as tokens of what may yet be accomplished 
rather than as types of existing conditions, most of our Uni- 
tarian parishes do not number the outcast and the ignorant 
within their congregations? Somehow, they do not reach the 
ignorant, the degraded, and the poverty-stricken. They pre- 


“sent no pronounced contrasts of rich and poor, good and 


bad, idle and, industrious. Few are the churches among us 
where the poor gather not as beneficiaries, but as worship- 
pers, and where it can be said that the rich and the poor 
meet together in common fraternal interest and love. 
Tested by the Christian standard of church life as a body 
composed of many members, animated by a single spirit of 
Christ-like service, our fellowship is yet lacking in many im- 
portant particulars. It is plain that something is wrong 
somewhere, 

The defect is certainly not due to lack of need on the part 
of the world. Mankind is just as hungry for religion as it 
ever was. Never have the teachings and example of Jesus 
of Nazareth been so convincing to humanity as now. But 
it is equally certain that modern conditions are making new 
demands. As the world has grown more intelligent, its sight 
has grown less dim, with the result that old forms, dogmas, 
conventions, no longer satisfy. Medieval theology, Jewish 
or early Christian ritualism or opinions, are no longer potent. 
The civilization of to-day, fierce, aggressive, radical, cannot 
be inspired by antiquated methods. One of the most 
prominent phases of modern life is its earnestness. It is 
tremendously devoted. Everything that is being done upon 
“this orb of cash” is attained with a rush, a vigorous 
energy which is well-nigh irresistible. In this the first year 


‘of the new century, with its Titanic labor wars, its lynchings 
-and mob triumphs, its social strivings and fierce competitions, 


the stream of existence is manifestly rapid. Even pleasure- 
seeking becomes correspondingly earnest. While the price 
of success in any work is a mental and spiritual constitution 
equal to the most severe drains upon its resources. This 
spirit of intensity in our civilization indicates the Church’s 
need. If secular life in this “land of the dollar” is eager 
and aggressive, then it can be affected only by a spiritual 


life equally devoted. The narrowness, the ostentation, the 


vulgarity, and moral laxity of the crowd cannot be over- 
come save by methods equally intense, inspired by motives 
which are no less uncompromising and persistent, The move- 
ment of organized religion which will succeed in the twentieth 
century will owe its triumphs as much to the completeness 
of its self-dedication as to the validity of any task it may 
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undertake. And here is where our primary weakness 
becomes evident. A recent number of the A//antic Monthly 
contained a suggestive article on ‘‘ The Amateur Spirit,” in 
which the writer pointed out the lack of direct, undeviating, 
practical energy as one of the marked defects in the fabric 
of our industrial and political life. ‘The essay was interest- 
ing, but was weakened by ignoring the prevalence of this 
spirit in Christianity as a whole, and in our own denomina- 
tion in particular. This, to my mind, is the vital weakness 
in our body politic. As churchmen and churchwomen, we 
are still amateurs, and not professionals. We are dilettantes. 
We are vainly trying to bind the dragons of human weakness 
and sinfulness with wisps of straw and ropes of sand. The 
real aim of our cause hasn’t struck in, The iron has not yet 
entered our souls. - Our failure is due, not to incompetency, 
but to lack of conviction. 


“The fault, dear Brutus, lies not in our stars, 
But in ourselves, that we are underlings |” 


Believe me, if we were one-half as earnest or as desirous 
for the spread of Christianity as we say we are, our zeal 
would sweep across the face of the earth like a consuming 
fire. Present obstacles would vanish; and opportunities, 
long seen, but regarded as beyond our reach, would be at 
last attained and utilized for the betterment of man. Many 
a doubt that now troubles our minds would vanish, like clouds 
before the rising sun. There is so much in our cause that 
commends it to mankind. Its catholicity, its common sense, 
its boundless liberality, its demand for truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, and, above all, the loftiness 
of its conception of divine love and endless life,— all these 
are pledges of its triumph from the moment when we be- 
come willing to re-enforce our tasks with self-forgetting 
energy, and to our powers apply the necessary element of 
Christ-like character. 

Here, then, is at once our danger and our opportunity. 
The question is, Shall we overcome the one and be equal to 
the other? In my own mind there remains no doubt of 
our ultimate success, provided that we recognize more fully 
that which is and must by its nature be always an essential 
element in all truly religious living. We must recognize the 
part played in religion by the emotions. We have leaned 
too much toward the intellectual interests of existence. Our 
faith tends to grow cold because it is as yet untouched by 
feeling. We are half-hearted because our religion is still a 
religion of light rather than of love. 

Our inspiration to good works is derived more from what 
‘we think aéout God than what we know of him through vital 
personal contact with his spirit. Jesus said, “ Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart and with all thy 
soul and with all thy mind and with all thy strength.” 
And we have loved the Father only with our minds, and 
thereby failed. For, although “thought is deeper than 
all speech,” feeling is deeper than all thought. And only 
when men’s hearts are touched, when their feelings are 
kindled into warm, generous action, is it possible for 
them to live in the spirit of the Master. Unless our knowl- 
edge of truth is stimulated by emotion into enthusiastic ser- 
vice, we cannot love our neighbors as ourselves. One of 
Phillips Brooks’s strongest sermons sprang from the text, 
“A sea of glass mingled with fire,” in which he presented 
the type of the perfect life as purity touched with intensity, 
moral perfection transformed into passionate -self-forgetful- 
ness by religion. That is the common experience. Truth 
backed by enthusiasm is the lever that is lifting the universe. 
It was the secret of the apostolic power. 
into Luther’s arm when he nailed his theses to the door of 
the church at Wittenberg with blows that are still resounding 
through the world. It gave John Knox’s words their sting, 
and the same fire burned in the soul of the greater Scotch- 
man and nineteenth-century prophet. In short, wherever 
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man has rebuked falsehood, and spoken brave, true words 
for God, 


“ Where love its arms hath opened wide, ° 
"And man for man hath calmly died,”— 


then and there has been manifested a disposition which 
is not all emotion nor all knowledge, but a mingling of 
both. God’s will has been done most decisively and effec- 
tively when mind and heart have combined to make one 
music, to sound one resonant note of harmony. And it is 
this duty which we are now called upon to fulfil. Herein 
lies our opportunity for assuming a bond of union stronger 
than any we have known hitherto. This is the revival of 
religion which we need. Can we put passion into our 
obedience? To light can we add heat? Is it possible for 
us to enter into a brotherhood filled with such a spirit of 
sympathetic devotion to the highest that we shall seek not 
to save our lives, but to lose them, ‘“‘in His name”? It 
is questions such as these that we must ask ourselves, 
for upon their answer depends the fate of modern 
Christianity. Only as we and all men see our opportunities, 
and respond to them, is there any chance of what is now 
“the church dormant” becoming a church militant and at 
last a church triumphant. 


Che Pulpit. 
The Law of Prayer 


,BY REV. CHARLES F. DOLE. 


Most respectable people, I suppose, teach their children 
to say their prayers. They maintain the custom of coming, 
at least occasionally, to public worship. And yet the mod- 
ern mind is full of uncertainty with regard to the meaning 
of prayer and worship. We are all quite sure that a cloud 
of pure superstition covers one side of the subject. No one, 
for example, doubts that the praying machines which people 
use in some parts of the East are a relic of superstition. It 
is superstition also when priests in great cathedrals mumble 
prayers which no one understands. How many people in 
our own country really believe that in the recent drought in 
Kansas it was by real and direct answer to prayer that rain 
fell in certain counties only, while over the line equally devout 
worshippers prayed in vain? 

On the other hand, we have the strongest impression that 
the reality of prayer in some true sense must be involved in 
the reality of God and religion. As sure as God is, as sure as 
goodness is at the heart of the universe, there must be 
some valid intercourse or communion between God and the 
hearts of men. If there is no God whom we can approach 
in prayer, if there is no intercourse between the. infinite 
Spirit and our spirits, then all religion is vain, and all meet- 
ing in churches would be a mockery. 

I wish to show that the modern teachings of science, as 
well as of all human history, tend to give a wider and more 
rational meaning to prayer. We are slowly coming to see 
that prayer does not even profess to effect an interruption 
in the order of the universe, that it does not belong to the 
realm of chance and accidents, but that it is of itself a part 
of the beneficent order,— in short, that it falls under’a pro- 
found and universal law. In other words, we discover that 
the world is so organized together that for every real need 
or desire on the part of God’s creatures the proper and 
fitting supply stands ready to meet it. Whatever is truly de- 
sirable, that is surely to come to pass. The one Master of 
life surely creates both the demand and thesupply. This law 
is expressed in concise form, simple enough. for a child to 
understand, when Jesus says, ‘‘Ask and ye shall receive, 
seek and ye shall find, knock and it shall be opened unto 
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These words are no bald, meaningless command- 
They are the voice 
We shall see 


you.” 
ment: they are the statement of a fact. 
of the spirit of the universe to its children. 

that all human experience attests their validity. 

We see the obvious: working of this law in the animal 
world. For every natural hunger, for the great necessities by 
which animal life is maintained, the general rule is that the 
needful supply meets the demand. Even the brute world is 
organized into a chain-work of supply and demand. This 
As if by a sort of par- 
able, transient and’ superficial demands, and desires for 
mere trifles and baubles, for wealth; honor, titles, and social 
consideration, for amusements and pleasure, tend toward 
their gratification. Do you want a thing? The rule is, 
Ask for it and ye shall receive, seek for it and you shall 
find it. This is the rule by which success everywhere is 
achieved. 

A difficulty appears at once. Do we not live in a world 
where all sorts of desires are brought to confusion, where 
many a strong demand is frustrated, where many a life goes 
out in failure, and disappointment is a universal experience? 
This undoubted fact brings to our minds two important con- 
siderations. The first is, that many supposed desires or 
prayers are too feeble to have any significance or efficiency ; 
or, again, many desires lack the needful persistence and pa- 
tience; or, again, frequently they conflict with one another. 
This is a world of values and costs; in other words, some 
desires are more costly than others. Do you want some 
good thing? How much, then, do you want it?) How much 
more desirable do you hold it than some other thing which 
you also desire? Do you care enough for the first thing to 
give up the second? For example, will you give up the in- 
dulgence of your appetite for the sake of a friendship? It is 
a world full of choices, among which the individual must pick 
and choose. 


There is a second and more profound principle. When 


“we speak the name of God, we mean that’ goodness orders 


the universe. This goodness seeks the welfare of all its 
creatures, it purposes the best for each. The law of prayer 
springs from this beneficent purpose. But the welfare of 
each is involved in the welfare of all. That can never be 
good for the bee which is not good for the hive. .A supreme 
condition, therefore, attends every exercise of the law of 
prayer. You may not rightly have that, however strong 
your desire for it may be, however needful it may seem to 
your own happiness, which is not at the same time for the 
welfare of the universe,— that is, of other beings; you may 
not have that which does not further the good of the whole 
or which runs contrary to the divine plan of the world. 
True, you may seem for a little while to gain your own selfish 
ends, you may appear to win the object of your transient 
desire. All the more surely will your selfishness presently 
appear to have defeated itself. You can do all things with 
God, but nothing against Him. 

This supreme condition which rules prayer is summed up 
in the great words of Jesus’ teaching, Thy kingdom come, 
thy will (that is, the good will) be done. You consecrate 
and guarantee your needs and desires whenever you can say 
these words over them. It is as if your check, drawn upon 
the bank of the universe, had now been duly certified. 

It is very important to bear all this in mind in the instruc- 
tion of children. Quite young children are capable of 
understanding the point. Let them freely bring their child- 
ish desires in their naive prayers to the heavenly Father. 
Let them pray for the Christmas gifts which they choose, or 
that they may have pleasant weather for their holiday. But 
take them also into your confidence, and show them that it 
is not well for them to have what it is not well for all the 
rest of the family to enjoy or what the. parents cannot justly 
afford. Show them that they may not rightly expect pleas- 
ant weather, unless it is well also that the great world of 
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men shall have the same. Would they really wish the day 
to be pleasant when all the farmers are crying for rain? 
They will soon come to learn, in the midst of their prattling 
and eager childish desires, that there are many things which 
no man is wise enough to presume to claim as his right, 
that for many objects we men can only trust the eternal 
goodness, and wait and be patient. 

We can even imagine that the races of creatures which 
long since passed away from the face of our planet might 
have been made to see in some dim sense the divine plan of 
the world, to foresee dimly the coming higher order of races 
for which they were slowly preparing the way, and thus to 
have acquiesced in the decree by which their generations 
were to come to an end, to have bowed, and said, Thy will, 
even the good will, be done. For what creature or race in 
creatures could desire to live beyond that allotted time of 
which its continuance subserved the will of Him who doeth 
all things well? 

The same supreme condition plainly holds over all our 
desires and yearnings for immortal life. We may not rightly 
wish for such a mighty boon as immortality merely for the 
sake of our own individual happiness. No one could pos- 
sibly be worthy of immortal life who desired it only for him- 
self. What gives the prayer worth and significance and 
some bright prophecy of fulfilment is the fact that we may 
say over it the majestic words, Thy will be done. This 
means that we desire immortality, provided only that God 
wants us, and, if we may say it reverently, needs our ser- 
vice; that continued life beyond this earth carries with it 
the promise of renewed energy and effort for love’s sake. 
That man is able to pray in the terms of this higher prayer 
is, perhaps, the highest proof that he is a child of the 
Eternal. 

We have seen that it is a law of the world that all de- 
sirable things come to pass, that all normal demands of 
God’s creatures have their fulfilment. It is very interesting 
to trace the working of this law, especially in the attain- 
ment of all those humane ends which compose civilization. 
We have had on a grand scale within a few hundred years 
the divine answer to human prayers. Thus the growing 
world prayed for wealth and material resources. It was 
needful for the moral and spiritual advancement of mankind 
that the ancient and barbarous fear of starvation should be 
put aside. The material means of enlightenment had be- 
come increasingly necessary ; and, lo! toman’s eager desires 
for wealth, resources and possibilities have been unfolded 
almost beyond the dreams of early times. New empires 
have been discovered and opened up for peaceful settlement. 
Untold treasures have been brought out of the heart of the 
rocks. 

Men prayed for power. Power was needed to win and 
conquer the earth. New powers were called for to make 
and maintain civilized life. True, the few only prayed, and 
the many waited; but the few prayed and desired with such 
faith in the boundless might of the world, with such intelli- 
gence and efficiency, that all the industry of mankind has 
been reorganized and human labor has taken on fresh dig- 
nity. It is not now man who works, but it is God who 
works in and through him. In other words, man has found 
out how to turn on and use the forces of omnipotence. 
There is no limit to the power placed at the disposal of man’s 
prayer. ; 

Again, man needed knowledge, and prayed for knowl- 
edge. The few, indeed, prayed, and the many waited as 
before; but even the few prayed with such intelligent faith, 


. and such eager desire to know, that the secrets of the universe 


were disclosed. The realm of darkness was pushed back, 
and even the mysteries of the universe begin to be filled with 
light and beauty. Thus, in answer to prayer, man, the 
child, becomes the sharer of the Father’s thought. 

Man also prayed for new liberties and the institutions of 
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justice. The sufferings and the tyrannies of the Old World 
begat at last a mighty longing for freedom and democracy. 
The many came to join in the earnest prayer of the heroes 
and the prophets, till now, within hardly more than a hun- 
dred years, the world has seen the prayer measurably ful- 
filled. Man’s need has become already organized into the 
form of great governments. True, we have only made a 
beginning. The experiment of popular government in the 
world is still young. Multitudes who enjoy its results hardly 
yet know how precious it is. Wait till the multitudes —pos- 
sibly taught further costly lessons through mischance, disap- 
pointment, and subtle forms of oppression — at last wholly 
join in the prayer for real liberty,— for liberty not for them- 
selves only, but also for all the sons of men. 

Mankind has also begun to pray for the means of fuller 
co-operation, unity, and brotherhood. The need of the 
rising civilization was that all races should understand one 
another and come together in the terms of peace; and, lo! 
already this wonderful prayer — at first only the dream of the 
few, now at last come to be the demand of the many — has 
its fulfilment. Swift ships cross the seas to every clime, fast 
trains traverse the continent, ocean cables bind the world to- 
gether, in every land the new modern postal service makes men 
friends. It is a telephone world. Common thoughts and 
ideals fly through space and make all men one. We have 
assumed that this is a divine universe. Does it not behave 
as a divine universe would? What is there truly desirable 
which God withholds from His children? What is there 
which they cannot win and effect, provided they wish for it 
in earnest, provided also they can honestly say, Thy will, 
the good will, be done through its means? 

The same law is seen at work in every community and vil- 
lage. A real need is felt in a town for good schools, for a 
public library, for better roads. Perhaps the few only feel 
the need, and begin to express it, to pray for it. Presently, 
almost as if by magic, the signs of the higher civilization ap- 
pear. The divine resources are unlimited wherewith to give 
the community whatever is truly desirable. 

The same rule stands ready to bless and uplift each indi- 
vidual life. What poor boy or girl earnestly desires a col- 
lege education? The country is full of the stories of those 
who, having begun with the earnest desire,—that is, a 
prayer to receive education,— have speedily found all the 
doors of the temple of learning thrown open before them. 
“Seek and ye shall find, knock and it shall be opened unto 
you,” is, indeed, the law of the world, through which all 
beautiful and desirable things are brought to pass. 

We see now the essence of the real meaning of prayer. 
It is not in the motion of the lips. It is not in idle fancies 
or in the whim and caprice of the moment, but it is in 
every deep human need. It is in earnestness and intelligent 
longing. We have the thought in the well-known words, 


‘Prayer is the soul’s sincere desire 
Uttered or unexpressed.” 


We at once distinguish honest prayer from childish supersti- 
tion. The farmer, for example, wants a harvest. Does 
he merely pray with the words of his mouth? ‘That would 
be clear superstition. The honest farmer prays not alone 
with his words. He prays also with his hands, and with 
his intelligence. It is his prayer when he ploughs the ground, 
when he destroys weeds, when he works early and late to 
gather his harvest. 

Do you want health? It is mere superstition, if you only 
pray with your lips and in your chamber. You.must pray 
also with every cell in your lungs, and fill them with fresh 
air. You must pray with every. muscle in your body, and 
give it needful exercise. You must pray in the divine forms 
of temperance and self-control, and: keep every appetite 
subject to the intelligent direction .of the will. Prayer 
means the motion of the whole man, heart and soul, and 
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mind and strength. It is like the mysterious impulse in 
every living thing, by virtue of which it grows. 

You say that you want the best good of your children. 
You say that you pray for them. You pray that they may 
have virtue and high character. Do you pray with these 
good words merely on Sunday, and do you think anything 
will come of such cheap prayers? This would be mere 
superstition. Or do you care enough for the welfare of 
your children to do yourselves those things which you think 
they ought to do? Would you rather starve than to demean 
yourself by a dishonest act? In short, do you pray for 
your children every hour of the day with all the force of 
your lives, by the power of truth, by sincerity, public spirit, 
and a noble purpose? 

Possibly some one is now ready to ask, ‘If prayer consists 
in a need or desire, what is the use of words at all? Be- 
cause words are necessary to the expression of thought and 
intelligence, and because every true desire takes its rise in 
thought, and is directed by the intelligence. See how true 
this is. In the hour of prayer or devotion you seek to 
rise to the height of your lives. In this higher mood you 
inquire what things are truly desirable, what things are 
best of all. Are there desires and ambitions of which you 
are ashamed? Are there supposed needs of yours over 
which you cannot say, Thy will be done? Are there desires 
which, if gratified, would come at unjust expense to those 
whom you love? In this mood of prayer you instinctively 
put aside such unworthy and selfish desires. Only those 
needs are left which can bear the light of sincerity. You 
do not really wish for anything the getting of which would 
be unsocial and hurtful? Thus the expression of your 
desires in precise words, and in the consciousness of the 
presence of God, purifies your desires. 

Moreover, when you rise to the height of your lives and 
clearly see what you want, and what it is good to want, 
clear thoughts begin to come, as if they were inspired of 
God, showing you the way by which you must proceed. 
The hour of real prayer is the hour when you think clearest 
and plan most effectively. Forgotten duties now come to 
light and take their appropriate place in the day’s pro- 
gramme of work. New and better methods disclose 
themselves. You see, as if from a higher place and in 
perspective, the greater and lesser values of life. It is as 
if the child came into the confidence of the father and 
listened for his counsel. It is as if the son came to take 
his orders from the father. The single question in this 
higher mood is, What wilt thou have me to do? Where, 
indeed, do the good thoughts come from, except out of the 
infinite intelligence? Thus in our hours of prayer we seem 
to stand close to the sources of life. We are at our best. 
The divine life is fullest in us.. For all prayer begins in 
thought, and then proceeds outwards into effort and will and 
execution. It has an inward. side in the depths of the 
spirit, but it goes forth through every faculty of the mind 
and every motion of the body. It shows itself in every 
art, in every work of skill, in every noble deed. It has its 
rise in the realm of the spirit; it straightway proceeds to 
translate itself into actual and beautiful things, so as to con- 
form the world to its likeness. 

I am well aware that we are now speaking of things very 
mysterious. But we must not suppose that mystery is in- 
compatible with reality. Most of the things, indeed, which 
we most assuredly believe are mysterious. We ‘cannot 
altogether explain or define them. It does us good to con- 
template the mysterious depths of being. Only unreason, 
contradiction, and ignorance do us harm. The divine 
mysteries are like the ether: they are traversed by light and 
intelligence. 

What is more mysterious, for example, than the common 


fact of human intercourse? The orator sets up by his — 
“winged words,” as the — 


breath little pulsations in the air,— 


eee 
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ancients called them. These invisible waves in turn stir 
into motion and make changes in the gray matter of the 
brain in a thousand hearers; and, lo! in a moment the whole 
multitude are sharing the thoughts and throbbing with the 
emotions of the eloquent speaker. From that moment 
every man has become another and a different man from 
that which he was before. Here is fact enveloped in mys- 
tery. Shall we doubt, then, that the souls of men and the 
infinite Spirit can come into unison? Can we doubt that 


the infinite life and intelligence may be shared by God’s 


children? Shall we hesitate for a moment to believe what 
the great poet has written,— 


“ Speak to Him thou, for He hears, and Spirit with Spirit can meet,— 
Closer is He than breathing, and nearer than hands and feet”? 


I have tried to show that nothing is so profound a fact or 
so rational as the law of prayer. The whole universe is 
bound together in a beautiful and beneficent order of supply 
and demand, All desirable things are guaranteed to come 
to pass. All veritable desires themselves are from the in- 
spiration of the Almighty, and are a prophecy of their own 
fulfilment. Is the thing which you wish good,— good for 
you and others also? Are you in earnest about it? Do 
you seek it with your whole heart? Do you seek it with 
your intelligence? Do you throw the force of your human 
will into the channel of the infinite will? According to the 
quality and pureness of your prayer, according to its ear- 
nestness and intensity, according to the force of life which 
there is in it, according also to the willingness of others, 
your friends and neighbors, to co-operate with you in achiev- 
ing it, it shall assuredly come to pass. So much for the 
law. An obvious and practical suggestion follows, specially 
called for in these days of needless scepticism concerning 
the reality of prayer. 

It follows that we should yield ourselves to this native 
impulse of prayer, which is in all men and children alike, 
We shall not indeed pray precisely as children do, asking 
for foolish and unreasonable things; but we shall pray like 
grown men, seeking to do the Father’s will, seeing vast 
needs which ought to be met for love’s sake. Let us not 
be afraid, then, to express ourselves in all our honest desires 
with cheerful freedom. 

I would even venture to recommend a greater preciseness 
and particularity of expression. Our prayers are now 
often too general and indefinite. In clearness of expression 
our minds naturally gather force, and our wills intensity. 
Do we merely pray for our friends in loose and general 
terms? Such prayers rarely go out into action. Let us 
name our friends in the times of our purest devotion. Let 
us ask ourselves precisely what we want for their sakes. It 
is a poor prayer that does not go out of the closet. Those 
things which we only aimlessly desire, as, for example, the 
sunshine or rain, which admit no human effort toward at- 
taining them, undoubtedly belong to a range of events that 
hardly concerns us beyond the expression of our trust or our 
patience. 

What I have just said deserves special consideration as 
regards the function of public prayer. We gather in 
churches, and pray for virtues in general. Multitudes of 
men and women, respectably dressed, in every great city, 
confess themselves “ miserable sinners.” But the needs in 
these great modern cities are intense and particular. They 
are not of virtues in general, but of very definite virtues. 


Suppose, then, that all the people who profess religion 


should confess to the fact that they are guilty of negligence 
to public duty, of avarice and greed of gain, of want of sym- 
pathy with the poor at their very doors. Suppose they 
should even dare to confess that they do not yet fairly be- 
lieve in their own Golden Rule. Suppose now that all the 
good people of the city of New York should: agree to pray 
together in their churches for the honest ,government of 
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their own city or even for the decent housing of its people. 
Do we not know that such prayers, not in words alone, but 
in the earnest desires of those who hold the power, the 
means, the influence, would transform the city of New York 
within a single generation, so that it would become a city 
of homes, a city of light? The resources of omnipotence 
stand ready to meet such definite prayers for the sake of 
humanity. e 

Once more in multitudes of churches, in every part of 
Christendom, men idly say, Give us peace in our time, O 
Lord. This is not prayer. It is mostly habit, and even 
superstition. The men and even the women who say it 
mean nothing real by it. It is too general and indefinite. 
Let us make now a real prayer for peace. Let us suppose 
that the people in English churches only, or that even one- 
quarter part of them, began to pray with urgent desire in 
these words, O God, help us to make and keep peace in the 
Transvaal and within the British empire. Do you doubt, 
if even one church-going Englishman in four wanted peace, 
and prayed for peace, as sick men want health, that peace 
would speedily prevail? Nay, do you doubt, if even the 
ministers of religion throughout the civilized world began 
with honest desire to put into their prayers the present 
need of the world,— namely, that all its governments shall 
henceforth agree in every dispute arising between them to 
make use of the new Supreme Court of the nations, re- 
cently established at The Hague,— do you doubt, if only the 
ministers earnestly led their people in this great desire for 
humanity, that the vast armies of the world would be reduced 
to a mere police force before this century is ended? The 
truth is, the resources of the Almighty are pledged to the 
establishment of the kingdom of righteousness on the earth. 
That kingdom will come just as fast and as surely as good 
men and women really desire it. It will come in answer to 
their prayers; that is, their felt desires and their needs. 
Let them honestly say how much and how soon they want 
it to come. Let them not fear to state in explicit words for 
what next step in its coming they are ready and willing to 
stretch out their hands. 


Spiritual Life. 


Life, true life, is not mere guarding against sin, but growth 
in good and toward good.— Brooke Herford. 


& 


God will not disdain to use our prayers, our self-denial, 
and the little atoms of justice that personally belong to us, 
to establish his mighty work,— the development of mankind. 
Theodore Parker. 

a 


The grand sum total of the world’s business is brought 
to pass, not by the irregular impulses of a few energetic 
spirits, but by the joint harmonious action of myriads of 
humble, faithful workers.—/ohn James Taylor. 


as 


What a man can do best, that is the task given to him by 
God. What his neighbors most want, that is the path to 
which he should direct his talents. No scorn is to be 
tolerated toward those every-day duties which Ged has given 
to us.— 2. L. Carpenter. 

& 


It is not enough to have the love and do the duty in 
silence. We live not by bread alone, but by every word 
that proceedeth out of the mouth of those we love. Out of 
the mouth,— it is the spoken love that feeds. It is the kind- 
ness offered that furnishes the house.— W. C. Gannett. 
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For the Christian Register. 
For a Fly-leaf of Ruskin’s “ Roadside 
Songs of Tuscany,” 


BY ARTHUR UPSON. 


Since the hearth-smoke of the world 
First into the azure curled, 

Men have hummed them by the fire, 
Women crooned their sweet desire 
In low, minor melodies,— 

Just such little songs as these. 


Simple words, but towering love, 
Each-day feelings speaking of; 

And the heart that beats within 
Breast where suffering has been 
Will know its own, and quickly seize 
Just such little songs as these. 


When the improvising wind 

Flutes across the cottage blind 
With a music new, but old, 

It will always pause to hold 

Some sweet note,—at mother-knees 
Children singing songs like these. 


Such a song claims little wit, 
For any one can fathom it; 

But ’twill cling to lips that sing 
Like a kiss of some far Spring 
Gotten when your fancy-breeze 
Sang to you such songs as these. 


Out of hearts that feel the pain, 
Knowing it will heal again; 

Out of souls that do not care 
What the form be, if so there 
Linger something that will ease,— 
Come such simple songs as these, 


The Fall Flitting. 


BY OLIVE THORNE MILLER. 


Already the cricket is busy 
With hints of soberer days, 
And the goldenrod lights slowly 
Its torch for the autumn blaze. 
—Celia Thaxter. 


September comes in with a blaze of glory. 
Goldenrod fringes the country roads and lights 
up every dull corner. The fields are gay with 
it, and the world is gorgeous to look upon. 
But, alas! the birds are flitting; for this month 
begins the great hegira, the strange, mysterious 
movement which we call migration. 

If we could see the whole bird world, by night 
as well as by day, what a wonderful procession 
would appear! Robins and other fearless 
wingsters boldly setting out on their travels 
by day, shy thrushes stealing away under cover 
of darkness, small birds combining in great 
flocks, sometimes of many species, and one 
and all departing with no note of farewell, and 
in silence except for the calls that keep them 
together. Migration is the most wonderful 
and the least understood fact of bird-life, with 
its two problems, why they change their resi- 
dence, and how they find their way. It is easy 
to see why they leave us in the fall; but why 
do they come back? There are many theories, 
but there is little real knowledge. Herr Gitke 
studied the subject for fifty years on the small 
island of Heligoland, and added to the general 
information little more than some doubtful 
theories. Ld 

It is easy enough to form theories of bird-life ; 
but I notice that, the more one really knows 
about the lives of birds, by observation and pa- 
tient investigation, the more modest one is 
about making oracular statements or setting up 
any theory. It is the new-comer to the study 
who knows it all, and can settle off-hand the 
problems that have puzzled ornithologists for 


ages. Something is known of the wonderful 
height at which migrating birds fly, and of the 
incredible speed they attain. Much has been 
learned of the marvellous distances, the thou- 
sands of miles, some of the smallest birds travel; 
but how the delicate creatures are able to en- 
dure all this, why they do not content them- 
selves nearer home, and how they. know their 
way back to the spot they left in the fall,—of 
these we know nothing. In these and other dif 
ficulties we have one resource. We can take 
refuge in the word “instinct,” which «explains 
nothing, to be sure, but is a convenient form 
under which to classify the things we do not 
know. Year by year, as the study goes on, one 
after another of the acts of birds, heretofore 
classed as “instinctive,” is found by experiment 
to be due to reason or training. Singing the 
song of his father, for example, is no longer 
considered instinctive: it is known to be a mat- 
ter of training or imitation. The same is frue 
of the fear of man, the selection of food, and 
other things. But migration, the inclination to 
go, the knowledge of the way, the place to stop, 
and, still more remarkable, the return to the 
same nesting spot,—all are still set down to in- 
stinct. We may yet get the clew to the mystery, 
and it is certainly a most interesting subject of 
study. Herr Géatke’s theory that the young 
birds of the season, birds a few months old, 
lead in the fall flitting, finds some supporters, 
but more opposers, among American ornitholo- 
gists. Unless every bird ina flock is killed, it is 
difficult to see how one can know there are no 
old birds as leaders, especially in species where 
the plumage of the young is like that of one’ or 
both of the parents. _ 

In this month, from the latitude of New 
York, though the weather is. still warm and in- 
sect life plentiful, go almost the last of the resi- 
dent warblers, orioles, fly-catchers, and some of 
the thrushes. The places of some of these are 
filled for a time by migrants from the North, 
but bird-life is plainly on the wane. The world 
is not entirely without bird-notes. To be sure, 
swallows and fly-catchers, even song-sparrows 
and robins, though they are not gone, are heard 
no more in song, though now and then one 
utters a low note; but flickers continue occa- 
sionally to call and “laugh,” nut-hatches “quank” 
their way up the tree-trunks, humming-birds 
hover before the late flowers, while the little 
chickadee makes himself heard on all sides. 
Indeed, he seems to try filling the unusual si- 
lence with his own cheery voice. This bird and 
one other, the bewitching goldfinch, give as 
much pleasure by their sweet call and conversa- 
tional notes as some birds by their songs; and at 
this time of general bird silence they are more 
than commonly welcome. 

There is also fresh interest in making ac- 
quaintance with the strangers as they pass 
through and linger for days, sometimes for 
weeks. It is true that the knowledge gained is 
little more than of the looks and manners of the 
birds; for they are most frequently silent, except 
for their calls. But it is pleasing to hear the 
tin trumpet of the red-breasted nut-hatch, the 
brief utterances of the various thrushes, the inci- 
sive notes of the fox-colored and white-throated 
sparrows, the staccato chirp of the winter wren, 
and be inspired to seek them on their return in 
the spring, to hear their song. 

Last September a mysterious proceeding of 
those birds of mystery, crows, came under my 
observation. All the season I had been inter- 
ested in listening to the peculiar call of one 
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bird. It sounded so exactly like “hur-rah” that 
I was startled, and thought at first it must be an 
escaped pet who had been taught. On the oc- 
casion spoken of there was an assembly of 
crows who seemed to be in great excitement, 
flying around and calling. There were a dozen 
or more in a group of trees within plain sight of 
my window. On the top twig of the tallest tree 
sat the “hurrah” crow. Every few minutes he 
uttered that strange cry, with great apparent ef- 
fort, humping his shoulders, depressing head 
and tail, and lifting his wings. As soon as he 
gave the cry, the others responded with a long 
“c-c-w,” and at once flew around in a small cir- 
cle, returning to the same trees, while the leader 
never moved from his perch or joined in their 
cry. This performance was kept up an hour at 
a time. Was it exercising the season’s young 
folk? Was it some sort of initiatory drill? 

The crows of that vicinity—an island off the, 
coast of Maine—lived largely, if not exclusively, 
on sea food. They did not eat it where found, 
however, but carried it to a small grove of very 
tall spruce-trees, which appeared to be their 
common dining-room. The ground below was 
scattered with the remains of their repasts, 
shells of clams, sea-urchins, and crabs, and other 
edible things found on the shore. This, too, 
seemed to be their dressing-room ; for here their 
moulted plumage was found. 

In this month there are often opportunities to 
render aid to young birds who wander away or 
are driven by storm from their flock and are 
lost. One may sometimes rescue such unforta- 
nates from cats or bad boys, and, keeping 
them a day or two till they are stronger, send 
them on their way. One such stray—a hermit 
thrush—was kept as a pet, and was never afraid 
of people. He was an exquisite singer, and ut- 
tered a great many low notes more rapturous 
and thrilling than his loud song, or than one 
ever succeeds in hearing from a wild thrush, and 
all within three feet of strangers, without a 
thought of fear. 

Now is the time, toward the end of the 
month, to lie awake at night, with wide-open 
windows, and listen for the little calls of the 
travellers, which at that hour sound so pathetic, 
“falling dreamily through the sky.” At this time, 
if one happens ,to be in the undefined but evi- 
dently well-known route of migration, he may 
with Longfellow 

“Hear the beat 
Of their pinions fleet, 
As from the land of snow and sleet 
They seek a southern lea.” 
Brooxtyn, N.Y. 


Poetry for Children. 


When the wise man, with senseless civility, 
made first a big hole for the cat and then a 
small one for the kitten, the action of one of the 
parties concerned may be guessed with tolerable 
accuracy. It is morally certain that the kitten 
snuffed, round the smaller hole and continued 
to follow her parent through the larger. It is 
not otherwise with the volumes of poetry for 
children which parents buy and children don’t 
read, Because a lamb and a bird and a flower 
are small and young and innocent, it does not 


follow that a child—already a little impatient — 


of the same qualities in himself—should find 


them interesting. On the contrary, he is sure 


to be absorbed in battles, ships, and sieges, or in” 
railways and engines; and he leaves to his” 
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things—the lamb with “its innocent call” and 
the “sweet joy but two days old,” and whatever 
else is young and soft and inarticulate. In the 
mean time he himself keeps the bridge with 
Horatius, or—good Englishman and recently 
breeched—he leads, “the Highland host through 
wild Lochaber’s snows,” or, if works of the 
right kind grow on the nursery shelves, he 
learns the easy galloping verses of “Bonnie Dun- 
dee,” and takes the “Border Minstrelsy” to bed 
with him.—Selected. 


The Tyranny of Correspondence. 


The classic age of letter-writing, like that of 
chivalry, is gone, although no Burke has been 
found yet to utter its splendid funeral oration. 
It is of course true that more letters are written 
every day in England now than were written 
every year a century ago, even taking into con- 
sideration the difference in population. But 
there are letters and letters. Correspondence 
on business, hurried notes containing invitations 
to dinner or acceptances thereof,—these are the 


_ muissives which fill the bag of the letter-carrier. 


goes 


No, there is one kind of correspondence that, 
even in our days of telephones and phonographs, 
is immortal. The love-letter, we presume, still 
holds its sway, and, if we are to judge from the 
revelations of breach of promise cases, is as full 
of sugary sentimentalism as in the days of 
Lydia Languish, But the letter as it has passed 
into literature, the letter whose highest claim to 
be treated as art is that it conceals art, the letter 
as-written by William Cowper or Oliver Gold- 
smith or Horace Walpole or Miss Burney,—that 
charming epistle intended only for the affection- 
ate perusal of friends, and yet of such value to 
the historian of life and manners,—shall we say 
that it has disappeared from the busy modern 
world, killed by the “railway and the steamship 
and the thoughts that shake mankind’? At 
least it is now but a rare product, a fragile 
flower scarcely able to maintain itself in our 
altered social soil. 

Correspondence, from being a cherished art 
and solace, has in our day tended to become 
what is called in slang a “grind.” It is “snip- 
pety,” like the cheap newspapers, a sort of 
“bits” or “cuts,” giving hints which require to 
be filled out, only that the receiver has hardly 
time for that mental process. Doubtless there 
are here and there quiet persons who still cher- 
ish the implied conviction of White of Selborne, 
that the budding of a new flower or the spring 
arrival of another bird from the south is as im- 
portant an event as Anglo-German agreement or 
the presidential election; but the recent books 
on these themes, interesting as some of them are, 
will all be forgotten while our still distant an- 
cestors are reading the correspondence of the 
Selborne parson. Truth to tell, a great deal of 
our letter-writing is boredom, the source of 
irritation and weariness to those who are called 
on to undertake it. We are reminded of this 
by the somewhat pathetic letter from Mr. Her 
bert Spencer, printed in the New York Journal, 
in which the philosopher begs to be excused 
from replying to correspondents on the ground 
that in his declining years he has no time or 
energy for writing on all manner of difficult sub- 
jects to all the persons who either genuinely de- 
sire enlightenment or who (as is more probable) 
wish to “draw” an eminent thinker and perhaps 
preserve his autograph in their collection. 

It is one of the misfortunes of the modern 


_ tapid transmission of news and thought that, 
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while destroying the old leisure which made the 
artistic letter possible, it has made thousands of 
people acquainted with the great writers of our 
time in a hurried, superficial kind of way, creat- 
ing a morbid desire for controverting what are 
supposed to be their views or for suggesting to 
them points which they may not have considered, 
and which are probably utterly irrelevant. Not 
a living writer but has had experience of this 
“crank.” Even to reply to him in the cele- 
brated words of Dr. Johnson, “Sir, I have given 
you arguments, I cannot provide you with an 


'| understanding,” costs pen, ink, and paper, and 


usually a postage stamp, which the correspond- 
ent rarely furnishes. But to enter on a serious 
campaign of letter-writing with all and sundry 
costs a loss of time, an expenditure of energy, 
and, in some cases, a friction of the nervous 
system which no statistics can adequately ex- 
press. This tyranny of correspondence is, it 
may be urged, a condition of intellectual great- 
ness: it is one of the penalties a great writer 
has to pay. But it might surely be assumed that 
the writer has said what he has to say in his 
book: that is what he wrote it for, and, if he 
never thought of some hint or argument which 
his correspondent is good enough to suggest to 
him, he is not quite the great writer he is taken 
for. In any case, his shortcomings are sure to 
be pointed out by a critic of his own calibre in a 
work which he can quietly study in his library, 
free from the intrusion of bores and spies. A 
still worse form of this tyranny which the cheap 
postal system has made possible is the letter 
which demands one’s views of particular sub- 
jects with which he does not profess, and never 
has professed, to deal. A man of letters uses 
tobacco or drinks old port or walks ten miles a 
day’ or reads sensational novels, and instantly 
hundreds of persons who have heard of the fact 
bombard him with letters asking the reason why. 
One imagines that there are some writers who 
do not venerate the memory of Rowland Hill. 
But there is, let it be frankly admitted, another 
side to this question of correspondence, as there 
is to nearly every fact in this imperfect world. 
You are rendered almost insane by the click, 
click of the telephone, and are willing to curse 
its inventor and to subscribe to a fund for its 
destruction. But next door some father may be 
blessing this very instrument for instantaneous 
news of his dying child. The same post-bag 
which contains the deadly missive of the bore 
may also hold the well-considered and intelli- 
gent thanks of the serious student; and what 
more grateful message for the writer than that? 
The literary review can never be quite so de- 
lightful as the personal communication from a 
student who takes the trouble to tell you how 
much he owes to you. Think what Goethe’s 
letter to Carlyle must have meant amid all the 
dull, unenlightened chatter of the English re- 
views. Even the “trivial fond records” of the 
average domestic letter constitute an important 
part of one’s life. The tendency in our time is 
to scattering. Families do not live in the old- 
fashioned solidarity, but go to the ends of the 
earth, break up, separate far and wide. Science, 
which has produced this new exodus, has also in 
part provided that, if bodily separation there 
must be, there shall at least be no separation 
of mind. The ship which bears the emigrant 
from his old home also bears the letters from the 
father and mother, the old friends; and so the 
continuity of life is maintained, the threads of 
human association are kept together. Not a 


few of these letters, rough and broken ag they | 
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are, are veritable human documents. If we 
could ‘collect them, we might find that their 
contemplation was by no means beneath the 
“dignity of history.” If the letter as a leisured 
artistic product is largely a thing of the past, 
the letter as a distinct, spontaneous expression 
of individual thought and feeling, the outcome 
of wide-spread ability to read and write, and of 
the inventions of modern science, is a great fact 
which has added permanently to the happiness 
of the many. To the thinker, whose daily work 
lies in writing, correspondence must be in the 
main a tyranny: to those who labor in the office 
or the shop, it is a kind of libération from the 
drudgery of the daily round.— Spectator. 


The Desire of the Star for the 
Moth, 


The desire of the moth for the star has been 
made proverbial by a great poet; but, so far as 
Iam aware, no one has remarked that the 
attraction is mutual, and that perhaps the de- 
sire of the star for the moth in certain cases is 
even more passionate than the desire of- the 
moth for the star. 

Of course, there are very big successful stars 
who affect that the hero-worshipper moth is a 
nuisance, and build themselves about with bas- 
tions of privacy, through which no ray of their 
shining can reach the most persevering moth; 
but then, you see, they are so sure of their 
moths. I wonder if the time should come when 
the flocks of little pilgrims up to their dizzy 
radiance begin to slacken, and the roar of 
moth-wings outside their guarded country-seats 
to grow fainter,—and it has happened so with 
some very great stars, indeed!—if they would 
not become a little insecure in their feeling of 
starriness, and perhaps even at last unshutter a 
window, and let slip a beam of their celestial 
selves, lest the moths should grow discouraged 
and perhaps cease coming at all. 

I have heard that some stars of this magni- 
tude charge the moth half a guinea for their 
autographs,—strictly, of course, for the benefit 
of the hospitals. Such stars are, you can im- 
agine, very sure of themselves. But there is 
another kind of big star that makes quite as fine 
a blaze as those of which I have been speaking, 
yet it is by no means so unsocial; on the con- 
trary, is smilingly, even eagerly, accessible to 
every moth that is so kind and appreciative as 
to take the trouble to call with its homage. It 
often, indeed, asks the moth to stay for lunch, 
and makes it promise to be sure to come again. 

For this kind of star press-cutting agencies 
were invented; and my belief is that the secret 
of its affability lies in a hidden dread within 
its heart that it is not really a fixed star at all, 
but only a comet. It dare not, however, admit 
this, even in the silence of its own soul, so it 
seeks to drown the hideous whisper in the mur- 
murous cloud of the moths. It is not particular 
as to the quality of its moths. It cannot afford 
to be. Sometimes, if it really has any discrimi- 
nation, it must notice with a chill that the best 
moths, the moths of insight, are never to be 
seen at its levees. 

Those moths are probably to be found in at- 
tendance on some star whose radiance is not 
sufficiently garish to attract the public moth, 
but is observed by those with eyes to see to be 
growing surely higher year after year, as from 
some organic centre of immortal fire. 

Finally, there is a star in whom, more than in 
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any of these, the desire of the moth is tenderly 
tremulous, the little new-born star, all blush- 
ing still with the wonder of its birth, and not 
daring yet to believe that it is a star at all. 
What a moment for that tiny, almost invisible 
star, when its first moth comes flickering softly 
up to it! Perhaps it was to encourage such 
frightened little stars, and those other neglected 
stars that have shone faithfully for years, with 
but a handful of worshippers, that moths were 
made.— Richard le Gallienne, in the Rambler. 


Literature. 


The International Handbooks.* 


The part of this admirable commentary which 
Dr. Cone has taken to himself is that which 
might properly be called the Apocryphal Epis- 
tles,—Hebrews, Colossians, Ephesians, and Phil- 
emon, the Pastoral Epistles, the Epistles of 
James, Peter, and Jude. No part of the New 
Testament requires more delicate handling or 
gives Dr. Cone a subject better worthy of his 
critical steel. So far as Philemon is concerned, 
Dr. Cone leans to its Pauline authorship with 
sO positive an inclination that it is only his de- 
mand for certainty that has precluded him from 
assigning it to the Pauline series. It is a very 
different matter with all the others treated here. 
In every case we have a positive conclusion 
that they were not written by the persons to 
whom they have been traditionally assigned,— 
Paul, Peter, James, John, and Jude. There are, 
however, degrees of positiveness in denying the 
traditional claims. The denial is most positive 
in the case of Hebrews. 

We do not understand why Second Thessa- 
lonians, which Dr. Cone regards, we think, 
much more suspiciously than Philemon, is not 
included in this series. Possibly at this point a 
concession was made to Dr. Drummond, who 
handled the Pauline Epistles in Vol. II. No 
attempt is made to fix the authorship of He- 
brews. Luther’s predilection for Apollos is 
merely stated as having found wide support. 
Harnack’s plea for the joint authorship of 
Aquila and Priscilla is summarily dismissed. 
The interrelations of Ephesians and Colossians 
afford some of the most difficult problems of 
New Testament criticism. Upon these there is 
an excursus for those who find something lack- 
ing in the more general treatment. The writer 
of Ephesians probably copied freely from Co- 
lossians, to which Dr. Cone concedes Pauline 
elements of style and thought, while still con- 
tending that these are the results of sympathy 
and imitation, and not of the assumption of a 
Pauline nucleus into a fuller work. Colossians 
is assigned to the end of the first century or the 
fore part of the second; Ephesians, to a later 
date, possibly as late as 140 A.D. 

The Pastoral Epistles are treated as clearly 
representing a theological and ecclesiastical con- 
dition much later than that of Paul’s time. No 
account is made of the suggestion that some of 
Paul’s plums have found their way into an- 
other’s pudding. They were probably written 
between 118 and 140 A.D. The treatment of 
James is not by any means so far removed from 
the traditional view as that of Harnack with his 
conception of the Epistle as an anthology of 
Hadrian’s reign, made up from Jewish, Greek, 


* INTERNATIONAL HANDBOOKS TO THE New TEsTA- 
MENT. Edited by Orello Cone, D.D. Vol. III. By 
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and Christian sources. The First Epistle of 
Peter is declared unauthentic, with hardly less 
confidence than the Second; and it is assigned to 
the first decade of the second century; the Sec- 
ond Epistle of Peter to the sixth or seventh. 
The idea that we have in Jude an Epistle written 
by the brother of Jesus is discredited. What 
we have, fer contra, is a pseudonymous writing, 
which, like Daniel, seeks the authoritative pres- 
tige of a distinguished name. At the end of this 
volume we have an admirable sketch of the evo- 
lution of the New Testament canon,—a process 
of creation which was some four centuries in 
length. 

But all of these matters consume only a small 
part of Dr. Cone’s volume, and that not the 
most important. For.this we must turn to the 
exegetical part, which is admirably conceived 
both in its form and in its spirit. Points of ex- 
treme delicacy are not insisted on too much. 
On the other hand, there is not a bit of that 
kind of popularization which is falsification with 
a nice euphonious name. The emphasis every- 
where is on that which is of real importance. 
The merely curious is remanded to a lower 
place. There is no hiding from babes what is 
supposed to be only good enough for the adult 
mind. Thus we read of Hebrews, “The writer’s 
ideas of Christ and his manner of proving the 
superiority of Christian salvation to Judaism are 
altogether foreign to our system of religious phi- 
losophy.” Everywhere we have a like frank- 
ness and sincerity. As compared with the New 
Protestant Commentary, these handbooks seem 
to us much superior for the use of lay-readers 
and teachers; and the price puts them within 
the reach of many for whom the earlier work is 
impossible. Too much cannot be said in praise 
of the typographical appearance of the vol- 
umes and their make-up in all particulars. 


FALSTAFF AND Equity: AN INTERPRETA- 
TION. By Charles E. Phelps, author of /u- 
ridical Equity, etc. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.—We have here a 
comment of two hundred pages on one of 
Shakespeare’s obscurest phrases,—obscure for 
the modern reader and for most readers since 
Shakespeare’s time, but for those who saw 
“Henry IV.” acted in the last decade of the 
sixteenth century a “gag” that they could easily 
apprehend, even to the veriest groundlings of 
them all. Such is Judge Phelps’s contention, 
and he argues it in a learned and convincing 
manner. The phrase is from the Gad’s Hill 
scene,—perhaps of all the Falstaff scenes the 
most amusing,—“‘An the Prince and Poins be 
not two arrant cowards, ¢here’s no eguity stir- 
ring.” We have italicized the words that have 
confounded many critics and waited for Judge 
Phelps’s illumination. Shakespeare elsewhere 
uses the word “equity” in the Bible sense of 
justice; again, as sharply distinguished from 
justice referring to juridical or technical 
equity,—the equity of the appropriate courts; 
and, thirdly, “in the still more narrow and 
special sense of a concrete equitable right, or 
ground for specific equitable relief.” Judge 
Phelps’s contention is that in Falstaff’s phrase 
the word is used in all three senses at once, to 
which somehow he adds a fourth, so that 
Shakespeare has here “one meaning for pos- 
terity and all time; two other meanings for his 
immediate audience, for stage effect, and for 
contemporaries; and still another meaning for 
Shakespeare himself, his friends, and his Strat- 
ford neighbors.” This is, indeed, as Judge 
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Phelps remarks, “a broad claim.” The argu- 
ment for it is based upon a careful study of the 
evolution of juridical equity in Shakespeare’s 
time, and especially of particular cases,—most 
notably one that affected Shakespeare himself, 
the chancery suit of Shakespeare v. Lambert, 
in 1597, and before and after. The coincidence 
at this point is the most interesting in the book. 
Judge Phelps appears to make his point, to 
relate the phrase to general and particular as- 
pects of the time when Henry IV. appeared. 
Whether the game is worth the candle is a fur- 
ther consideration. But, as “the prosperity of 
a joke lies in the ear of him that hears it,” so 
the prosperity of a joke’s explanation may lie 


in the minds of those who read the explanation ;_ 


and it is conceivable that there are Shakes- 
peareans so devout that they will not think 
Judge Phelps’s stirring in equity a page too 


long. It is certain that he presents the matter ' 


in a humorous and engaging manner. 


CINDERELLA. By S. R. Crockett, author of 
The Raiders, The Lilac Sunbonnet, etc. With 
illustrations. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
$1.50—The title of this charming story 
exactly describes it. Take the nursery tale of 
Cinderella, lay the scene in Scotland, then, with 
a wicked uncle, some heartless cousins, a hand- 
some young lord for a lover, a duchess for a 
fairy god-mother, excellent specimens of a 
Scotch dominie, and some old servants to the 
manner born, and the story tells itself. Did not 
the title assure us that the neglected and cruelly 
abused beauty would dance at the grand ball, to 
the discomfiture of her enemies, and that the 
horde of jewels would certainly enrich the law- 
ful owner, some parts of the tale would be too 
painful to consist with the pleasure of the 
reader. But, knowing that the wedding-bells 
will ring at the end we enjoy in advance the 
tragical defeat of villainy, ‘entertained, by the 
way, with the odors of wholesome cookery, 
descriptions of attractive scenery, and many of 
the sayings and doings of Scotch men and 
women of both low and high degree. 


Tur HovusE or ROMANCE. By Agnes and 
Egerton Castle. 
Stokes Company.— One can hardly refrain from 
quoting what the authors themselves say of these 
romantic tales, now collected together: “No 
two of these, perhaps, have any theme in com- 
mon, except the world-old, everlasting triangle: 
two men and one woman, or two women and 
one man, In a few you may note that gentler 
flavor, hear that ‘echo of teacups and the best 
modern scandals’; but even they skirt the 
possibility of strenuous crises. In others you 
will be able to hear the flash of powder; or 
hearken to the eager clash of blades, to the 
clink of spurs and the thud of scampering hoofs.” 
This says nothing too much of the stories, which 
indeed differ in theme and setting, yet belong 
indubitably to the romantic order. Love and 
tragedy jostle each other. One reads with an 
occasional shudder, but never loses himself in 
the tale sufficiently to forget that it all happened 


a long time ago or in some far distant land. 
The most charming of the tales is “The Yellow. 


Slipper,” the zdée-mere of The Pride of Fennico. 


THE MANAGER OF THE B. & A. By Vaughan 
Kester. New York: Harper & Brothers. $1.50.— 
The B. & A. R.R. is not the Boston & Albany 
this time, but the Buckhorn & Antioch, a small 


New York: Frederick A.-. 
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branch railroad in the lumber region of Michi- 
gan, of which the hero of this book —and he 
is a real hero—is manager. There is the ‘ring 
of reality in the story; and it is well told, with 
considerable spirit. The picture of the West- 
ern town, raw, ugly, angular, the uphill struggle 
of the manager, the great fire which gave him 
his opportunity, especially the convict father 
and the share he takes in the final development 
of the plot, are all. important elements in the 
interest of the book. The heroine is possibly 
less distinctive than the other characters; but, in 
a story which concerns chiefly the lives and for- 
tunes and sacred honor of men, that matters 
less, and in this case, if she suited the hero, she 
is good enough for the reader. It is one of the 
best of this series, sharing popular interest with 
Days like These. 


Our Baxsy’s JourNAL. Number 1. Aofe. 
By M. R. and F, M. Kerr. New Haven, Conn. : 
Edgewood Press. $1.—Mr. and Mrs. Kerr have 
kept full journals about the daily life of their 
five children, and they propose to publish these 
records in as many volumes. The account of 
baby Hope’s first five years shows that the 
parents, in keeping it, have been less concerned 
with their opportunities for psychological study 
than with the desire to perpetuate interesting 
baby characteristics and expressions. Many a 


‘mother has wished in vain that she could recall 


more exactly the faces and manners of her little 
ones after they had grown into mature life. 
There is no question that such a book as this 
would be the greatest help to this end, and a 
pleasure in after life, whether its interest for 
other people be great or small. 


Love’s ARGUMENT, AND OTHER PoEMs. By 
Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler, author of 4 Double 
Thread, ete. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co.— 
There is hardly anything here up to the level of 
the lowest range of Mr. Stedman’s American 
Anthology. To say this is at once to recognize 
the good quality of Mr. Stedman’s selections and 
to acknowledge that Miss Fowler has achieved 
nothing remarkable. Several times she catches 
the swing of Mr. Kipling’s measures, one of 
many who have not found this business difficult. 
It is something that the tone is healthier than 
that of the minor poets generally in our time. 
Where there is least ambition, there is the most 
success; and, if we were not afraid of wounding 
the author’s sensibility, we should confess that 


‘the trifle called “Unequal” is for us the gem. of 


the collection, not to use an unfamiliar phrase. 


’ SiR JOHN AND THE AMERICAN GIRL. By 
Lilian Bell, $1.15.—The second of the Portrait 
Collection of Short Stories ought to be a quick 
favorite and a good seller. The title story is an 
admirable sketch, which won favor on its first 
publication. The others, not so familiar, are 
vivacious and pleasing. Most of them are such 
as the general reader would read with pleasure 
in his monthly magazine, and will certainly find 
attractive in their present form. 


‘Miscellaneous, 
The directors of the Old South Work in Bos- 


ton improve the notable: millennial occasion. by ; 


adding to their valuable series of Old Sout 
Leaflets two leaflets illustrating the. historical 
work of King Alfred. For Alfred was a great 
scholar, as well as a great ruler; and, during the 
td when he was struggling to liberate Saxon. 
gland from the Danes, and in ‘the years. of| 
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peace which followed, he devoted himself assidu- 
ously to the education of his people. He trans- 
lated important works in history, geography, and 
philosophy; and to these he made vagal 
original additions, the fruit of his own studies. 


-Perhaps the ‘most valuable of these was the 


description of Europe, which he inserted in his 
translation of Orosius. This is not only interest- 
ing as Alfred’s. work, but as the only authentic 
‘contemporary record of the Germanic nations so 
early as the ninth century, and perhaps the most 
important contribution made to’ geographical 
science in Alfred’s time. This description of 
Europe by Alfred is published as Old South 
Leaflet No. 112; and with it is published, as 
Leaflet No. 113, the account of Augustine in 
England, from Alfred’s translation of the Ven- 
erable Bede’s Ecclesiastical History of the Eng- 
lish Nation. Both leaflets are accompanied b 

careful historical and bibliographical notes; and, 
furnished as they are for the mere cost of print- 
ing, five cents a copy, they should do much to 
arouse new interest in Alfred among our people, 
and especially in the schools, in this millennial 
year. It is well that such interest should be 
roused. “Alfred,” said Freeman, “is the most 
perfect character. in history”; and Gibbon, 
Green, and a dozen historians have said almost 
the same. How great his services were few of 
us have adequately realized. His services as a 
scholar have especially been neglected. These 
leaflets will be of distinct use in giving the 
people information in that field. 


Literary Notes, 


One of the firm of the publishing house of 
Doubleday, Page & Co. was recently asked how 
that young concern has the temerity to start a 
second magazine within the year. “It isn’t that 
we want a new magazine,” he replied. “We 
started Zhe World's Work because we had an 
idea, and now we find the pressing need for a 
magazine with a field of its own. Zhe World’s 
Work has succeeded beyond even our own expec- 
tations; and we feel, if we do not begin Country 
Life, we will regret it all our lives. Country 
life, with its summer homes, farms, and gardens, 
and the study of nature, is a large and growing 
factor in the every-day thought and experience 
of us Americans to-day; and the magazine, 
Country Life, was sure to come sooner or later. 
We are glad we are going to publish it, and 


have bought a title and trade-mark which has 


been in existence for several years.” 


Books Recetved. 


3 From D. Appleton & Co., New York. 
The Eternal City. By Hall Caine. $1.50, 
F Privately Printed. 
Suggestion instead of Medicine. By Charles M. Barrows. | 
50 cents. : 
From the University Press, Minneapolis, Minn. 
At the Sign of the Harp. By Arthur Upson. 


-SOUL-POWER. 


A Discussion 


Concerning the Religious and Practical Value 
of “Mental Health.” 


BY 


GEORGE CROSWELL GRESSEY, D.D., 


Author of “Essential Man, “Essay on Mental Evo- 
fution,! etc. 


. PRICE 15 OENTS. . 


- For sale by booksellers; Sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price, by ope : 


“GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
272 Congress Street, - - = Boston. 
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Hymnal 


JUBILATE DEO 


A Book of Hymns and Tunes 
for Young and Old 


EDITED BY 


Rey. CHAS. W. WENDTE 


Compiler of ‘‘The Sunnyside,’’ ‘‘The Carol,’’ etc. 


The most recent collection for the use of 
liberal congregations and homes. Designed to 
meet the need for a winnowed, singable, and 
inexpensive hymnal. It contains 389 carefully 
selected hymns for general worship and church 
occasions, including many of the more recent 
lyrics of a Hosmer, Chadwick, Gannett, Savage, 
Williams, Blatchford, Hopps, Bloor, ete. 

A second division consists of forty 


SONGS OF JOY AND SOCIAL DUTY, 


suitable for social, reform, and missionary meet- 
ings and the home circle. 

The music is throughout singable, many 
familiar tunes being interspersed with modern 
compositions of acknowledged merit, from 
English and German sources chiefly. 


Price 35 Cents a Copy. 
By mail, prepaid, 45 cents a copy. 


GEORGE H. ELLIS, 


272 Congress Street, - - = Boston. 


The Power and Promise of 
the Liberal Faith. 


A PLEA FOR REALITY. 


THOMAS R. SLICER, 


Minister of the Church of Ali Souls’; New York, 


«+. CONTENTS ... 


The Inheritance of Unitarians. 
The Power of Unitarianism. 

The Promise of Unitarianism. 

Is God yet Personal and Immediate? 


Price 75 Cents. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent postpaid on 
receipt of price by the publisher, 


GEO. H. ELLIS, 272 Congress Street, Boston. 


SUNDAY STORIES. 


Rey. HOWARD N. BROWN. 


“In this modest volume, Mr. Brown has brought to- 
| gether a number of extracts from sermons preached to the 
children of the Brookline Sunday-school on various occa- 
sions. ‘These selections were published more than twenty 

ears ago, and are now reprinted in response to a demand 
| for them. The book is worthy of iy ication. ‘The ser- 
mons are models of their kind. e language is direct 
and simple, The moral truths are presented with great 
,clearness and attractiveness. Fact and imagination are 
mingled with the cunningness of a true artist. In short, 
the pill is so well disguised in jam that the reader is led to 
swallow it before he is aware of its presence, We also 
‘recommend this book as admirably adapted for Sunday 
vreading aloud to children.’’ 


Price 75 Oents per Copy 


‘of the Unrrartan Sunpay Scwoot Society, 25 Beacon 
Street, or of the publisher, 


GEO. H. ELLIS, 272 Congress Street, Boston. 
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Che Dome. 
The Baby’s Reveille. 


Ope the fringed eyelids! Let in the light 
Through the fringed windows of blue. 

Mon, with her besom, has brushed away night. 
Open your eyes to my view! 


Somnus, yon jailer, desist from your spell! 
Unlock the doorways of sense! 
Let the shut vision come out of its cell. 
Pack up your dreams, and go hence! 
— S.J. Barrows. 


For the Christian Register. 
Daisy Dutton’s Ride in the Electric 
Car. 


BY BEULAH HAWES. 


“Oh, yes, Daisy Dutton is just as bright as they 
make them,’’ said her big brother, proudly. “She 
can go alone on the electric car just as well as 
T can.” 

“She is a careful little girl,” added her father, 
affectionately. “I know you can trust her, 
mother.” 

Daisy Dutton sat still, placidly eating her 
oatmeal. 

Daisy was going to play the part of Little Red 
Riding Hood, at least so far as to take a basket 
“of something good to eat to her grandmother,— 
grapes, if you really wish to know. Harry would 
usyally be the one to do such an errand; but 
Harry had to catch in a baseball game that 
morning, and he couldn’t. Patty, the maid, had 
to help in the ironing, and she couldn’t. Mamma 
had a dressmaker, and she couldn’t. Papa had 
an important engagement at the office, and he 
couldn’t. So there was no one left but Daisy, 
who hadn’t a thing to do, 

This was all discussed while Daisy was eating 
her oatmeal; but, as she pushed her saucer away; 
she smiled suretaly, and said, “Why, of course 
I can,” and the thing was settled. 

Daisy’s grandmother lived a few squares away, 
and Daisy had often walked there and back; but 
a new line of electric cars had been opened up 
between Llewellyn Park, where the Duttons 
lived, and Sunderland, a pleasant town about 
six miles to the eastward, and the fun of riding 
on them had not yet become familiar. She had 
not taken the full ride yet, although the day the 
line was opened she went with her mother down 
town and back. ' So the idea of evena short ride 
was most attractive. 

“Now, Daisy,” said her mother, “here are 
five cents to pay your fare there, and here are 
five cents to pay your fare back. You may stay 
till eleven o’clock, if you like; but be sure to 
come then, so I shall not be worried about you. 
Grandma will probably see that you get on the 
car all right; and, if she doesn’t, Harriet will. 


But, in any case, remember, don’t take a car} 


marked Harrison; for, if you do, that will switch 


off at Vine Street and you will have to walk two | 


blocks home. Take any car that says Llewellyn 
Park, and you are all right. There isn’t any 
other car, anyway, if you don’t take the Harrison 
car.” 

“All right,” said Daisy; and she walked down 
to the corner with her father, feeling very im- 
portant and carrying the basket of grapes with 
especial care. Her father held up his hand and 
the car stopped, and he lifted Daisy to the front 
seat and told the motorman where to let her off, 

Daisy didn’t quite like it because her father 
said that, just as if she weren’t big enough to 


back a clear treble voice. 
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know when she came to her grandmother’s and 
get off at the right place. 
gether too short. 
and, before Daisy realized it, they were there. 


The ride was alto- 
Whizz, whizz, went the car, 


Her grandmother was not at home, after ‘all. 
“She took an early start, Miss Daisy, and went 
to Harrison to do some errands,” explained 
Harriet. “She’ll not be back till luncheon time, 
either.” 

“Then I guess I’ll go right back home,” said 
Daisy, giving her the grapes ; “and I’m going to 
ride back, too. See, here are the five cents.’’ 

“All right, Miss,” said Harriet, who was in a 
hurry. “Don’t you want me to put you on?” 

“No, of course I don’t,” rejoined Daisy, not 
huffily but with the distinct consciousness that 
she was quite big enough to go on the cars 
alone, if she liked. Hadn’t Harry said so that 
very morning ? 

“Be sure to get into a car with the sign ‘Llew- 
ellyn Park,’” cautioned Harriet, wondering if 
she ought to leave her work and go out with her, 
but compromising by thinking she could watch 
her from the window. 

Daisy tripped down the steps; and, as the car 
wasn’t coming, she walked to the next corner, 
and then to the corner beyond that, partly for 
the sake of having a longer ride and partly to 
escape Harriet’s watchful eyes. The first car 
that came along was marked Harrison. Of 
course, she didn’t take that. The next car came 
in the opposite direction; but, as she glanced 
carelessly at it, there stood on the sign in plain, 
staring letters “ Llewellyn Park.” 

“Any car that says Llewellyn Park,” she 
murmured to herself; and quick as thought she 
darted to the other side of the street, held up her 
tiny finger, and in half a minute more she was 
aboard the car and spinning up the road in the 
direction of — Sunderland, 

When the conductor came round for the fare, 
she gave him her remaining five-cent piece, and 
then said timidly, “Does the car a/ways go to the 
place it says on it in front?” 

“Yes, of course,” replied the conductor, 
smiling reassuringly. 

That was enough. She settled back and 
began to enjoy her ride. On flew the car, 
leaving soon behind it the pretty houses with 
their smoothly shaven-lawns and taking its 
ways through green meadows and past gently 
sloping hills. Just before they came to Sunder- 
land, the conductor-came round again. 

“Where do you’wish to get off, little girl?” 
he said. 

“Oh, I’ll know when I get there.” 
smiled in the most friendly fashion. 

“Don’t you know the name of the street ?” 
he persisted. 

“Why, of course, I do. 
she replied with dignity. , 

“Oh, all right. That is the last street before 
the end of the route.” 

Daisy said nothing, and continued to enjoy 
the ride. There were only three other people 
in the car, and they were several seats behind 
her. Soshe felt as if she had the whole place 
to herself. 

Pretty soon, after the houses had begun to be 
thick again, the conductor rang the bell and 
the car came to a'stop. Nobody stirred. 

“Here is Quincy Street, little girl.” 

“Qh, but I don’t mean to get off here,” piped 


And she 


It’s Quincy Street,” 


The conductor rang the bell twice rather im- 
patiently, and made his way quickly to Daisy’s 
side: 


| Park,” said Daisy, sweetly. 
always goes just where it says it will; and so 
I am waiting.” whT 


round? 
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“Didn’t you say you wanted to ‘get off at 


Quincy Street ?” 


“Oh, yes, but it’s Quincy Street in Llewellyn 
“You said a car 


“Do you: mean you are going to ride right 
This car goes to Sunderland.” 
“It says Llewellyn Park,” insisted Daisy, 


mildly ; “and it always says just where a car 
is going.” 


The conductor ‘looked’ puzzled. Then he 


spoke to the driver, who slowed up a bit; and 


then they both twisted their necks and stared up 


at the sign over the front platform. 


“For the land’s sake,” said the conductor, 
“the little girl is right. It does say Llewellyn 
Park, sure enough. Jim, you forgot to turn 
that sign over when we started.” 

Daisy did not care. She was permitted’ 'to 


take any car that said Llewellyn Park, and if she 


had a ride to Sunderland thrown in, so much 
the better. So she sat still while the conductor 
explained, and told her they would start back 
in just fifteen minutes. She waited patiently, 
changing her seat as the conductor advised, and 
enjoyed every minute of the wait as well as the 
ride. She had often been to Sunderland in the 
carriage, but this was a new and much more ex- 
citing experience. 

Soon they started back with more passengers 
than they had before. When the conductor 
came round for the fare, he stopped at Daisy’s 
side; but she said gently: “Oh, but you know I 
haven’t any more money. Mother gave me just 
a five-cent piece to ride home with.” 

“Well, I guess that’s one on me,” said the 
conductor; and a minute later Daisy could see 
him telling something to the motorman, and 
they both laughed. 

After a while they passed her grandmother’s 
house, and Daisy could see Harriet shaking her 
duster out of the window. Four minutes later 
they stopped at Quincy Street; and Daisy ran 
home, well satisfied with her morning. 

“You said, ‘Any car for Llewellyn Park,’ 
mamma; and so did you, Harry,” declared 
Daisy at luncheon, as they talked it over, 

“Yes, that is so,” admitted Harry; “but tell 
me now, Daisy Dutton, didn’t you know all the 
time that that car was on its way to Sunder- 
land?” 

Daisy never said a word, but she glanced 
up at her father with bright eyes and a roguish 
smile. 

So Harry ended the story just as he began it 
with saying: “Oh, she’s just as bright as they 
make them. She can go on the cars alone as 
well as I can.” 


Little Red Men. 


An Indian baby’s first year is spent strapped 


(up in a tight little cradle, such as you have 


seen in pictures. When the little feet get out 
of the cradle, they will soon learn to run 
about. Then the little red man will mount 
on a cornstalk and take ‘such rides as you take 
on a cane or broom, He would say that his 


horse is much better, menanse it makes such a 


dust. 


As soon as the little red woman is out of her 


cradle, she begins to carry a doll or a puppy on 
her back, just as her mamma used to carry her. 


She makes cunning little wigwams, too, and 
plays “keep house” while her little brother, | 


plays at hunting and fishing. 


a 
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But the little red boys and girls do not play all 
the time. ‘They learn to help their mothers, 
and a good Indian mother takes great pains to 
teach her children to be polite. She teaches 
them that they must never ask a person his 
name; they must never pass between an older 
person and the fire; and they must never, never 
speak to older people while they are talking. 

When a little red man forgets these very 
good rules and is rude, what do you suppose 
his ‘mother says to him? I am sure you can 
never guess. She says, “Why, you act like a 
little white child!” Can it be that these little 
red men can teach us lessons in politeness ?— 
Selected. 


_— 


Where Lilies would not Grow. 


Once upon a time there was a man who had 
a beautiful garden. Roses grew in it, and holly- 
hocks and sunflowers; but he wanted lilies more 
than anything else, and he could not have them 
because the ants would not allow them to grow. 
You know that lilies grow out of dry brown 
bulbs you plant in the ground. Over and over 
again the man bought these little brown bulbs 
and planted them, and every time he did it the 
ants came and ate them.up. The ants thought 
he was very kind to put these lovely feasts in 
the ground so often, but after a little while they 
did not like the things the man put around the 
bulbs. They did not taste good. One night he 
put red pepper around the place where the bulbs 
were planted in nice little rings. One of the 


little ants got its feet in the pepper, and cried, , 


“Oh, dear me, I’m burned awfully!” Then of 
course the other ants stayed away from the red 
line. They worked all night and dug little 
roads under the red pepper, and got to the nice 
bulb and ate it up. 

Next time the man tried tar, and then kero- 
sene, and then snuff, and then camphor. All 
of them were things the ants did not like: only 
they climbed over them somehow, or dug under 
them, or did something very wise. Anyway, they 
always ate up the lily bulbs, so the man had 
nothing*left in his garden but roses and holly- 
hocks and sunflowers. He was not really a 
‘cruel man, but he began to feel very cruel when 
he thought of these clever little ants who loved 
to devour lily bulbs. One night he sat trying to 
think of what he could do. He wanted to kill 
every little ant that lived in his garden. 

__ “What do ants like best of anything to eat?” 
he asked. 

“A nice, juicy bone,” said his wife. 

“All right,” he said, “I’m going to give them 
afeast to-night.” Then he laughed just as the 
giant laughed when he thought he was going to 
catch Jack, who climbed the beanstalk. “Just 
wait till you see what I’m going to do!” That 
night he fixed a wonderful trap. On the ground 
beside a lily bulb he laid a sheet of sticky fly- 
paper. It was pegged down to the ground, so 
the wind would not blow it away; and in the 
middle of it he laid a nice, juicy, meaty little 
bone. 

“Now,” said the cruel man, “we'll see what 
will happen.” 

And the funniest thing did happen. The man 
got up very, very early in the morning. 

“Come,” he cried to his wife and all his little 
children, “come out and see my ant-trap. I'll 
wager there isn’t an ant left alive in our 
garden.” ; 

And what do you suppose he found? All 
the meat and marrow was gone from the nice 


. 
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juicy bone. The ants had. sucked out the 
sweetness ; and there was not one ant caught 
on the fly-paper,— not one! They had smelled 
the nice, juicy bone, and gone to look for it, 


hundreds of them, then smelled of the fly-paper. | 


“Tt smells queer,” said one little ant. 

“Tt feels queer,” cried another little ant. “I 
just touched it with one foot, and it grabbed 
and pulled me so I could hardly get away. 


“What shall we do?” said the hundred of , 


little ants. 

“I'll tell you!” cried the queen. Every little 
ant stopped to listen. ‘Each one of you must 
bring grains of sand, and we will make a bridge 
over that dish that grabs you by the legs. Then, 
after the bridge is laid, we'll have a grand 
supper.” 

All the little ants set to work. They brought 
grains of sand each, till there were millions of 
grains, and there was a beautiful, straight road 
across the nasty, sticky fly-paper. It was wide 
enough for three or four little ants to travel on 
at once, so they went across just as fast as they 
could travel.. If you had looked out there in the 
moonlight, you would have seen the nice, juicy 
bone just black with ants. They were tired 
after their hard work, and they were having a 
nice supper. 

The man stood for a moment, and looked at 
the well-picked bone and the wonderful little 
bridge, and then said: “I guess we won’t try to 
grow any lilies. I am not so clever as the little 
ants.”—Good Housekeeping. 


Sound Sleeper. 


A recent traveller in Central Africa gives sev- 
eral instances of the capacity for sleep developed 
by his Arab servants. He mentions one of these 
ten as being undisturbed by the discharge of 
firearms within two feet of his head. Another 
is described as follows :— 

“Salam, our Arab boy, sleeps more soundly 
than any one else I have ever come across. It 
is a task of no ordinary magnitude to wake him. 
He tells a story in regard to himself to the 
effect that one night, when he was travelling 
with an Arab in North Africa, he had to sleep 
with their donkey tethered to his leg, to keep it 
from running away. .When he woke in the 
morning, he found that the donkey had wan- 
dered away to a considerable distance, and had 
dragged him along. Judging from our own ex- 
perience of his sleeping powers, we do not think 
the story incredible.” 


Mamma: “Bessie, how many sisters has your 
new playmate?” Bessie: “He has one, mamma. 
He tried to fool me by saying that he had two 
half-sisters, but I guess he didn’t know that I 
studied fractions.”—Vew York Sun. 


Three-year-old Lucille watched the process of 
currying the family horse. The curry comb 
carried off great handfuls of hair which the 
horse was shedding. At last she said: “Papa, 


what are’oo doing? Are’oo taking him feaders } 


off ?”” 
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Good News. 


Heroism. 


the more strictly.” 


from that of the individual. “To the citizen 
the law is an authority to which he must always 
‘submit. Fiat justitia pereat mundus.” And the 
chancellor interprets this axiom as implying that 
“concrete, particular, and present naa are not 
necessarily superior to the State.” A widow 
has aright, we say, to the service of her only 
son. But the State, all the same, orders him to 
go into the army in active service. Roumelin’s 
illustrations from the history of Germany in the 
last century are as valuable as they are curious, 
Recognizing the practical reforms which such 
history teaches, he comes out in the statement 
that “it is the task of politics to transform the 
law of religion into the law of reason, within the 
limits of respect for acquired rights, ¢f fossible. 
but, if not, then outside of these limits.” Of 
course, this leaves the question open, “What 
is possible?” But he finds that we are left to 
the same conclusion and caution as to State 
duties prescribed by justice as we found in re- 
gard to duties prescribed by love, 

He passes here into a profound study of “the 
immoral principles of Machiavelli,’—a study of 
great interest and value. He closes this part of 
his address by saying,— 

“The proposition that the State—the key- 
stone of all moral order—cannot be governed 
in accordance with the same rules of the moral 
law which are applied to each individual citizen 
is something very different from the doctrine [of 
Machiavelli], that crime may be resorted to in 
order to attain or to keep ascéndency in the 
State.” 

A discussion follows, equally valuable, of the 
so-called “Jesuit Law of Morality.” 

The chancellor aims at the conclusion that 
“politics and morality, as this latter expression 
is commonly used, hold co-ordinate positions, 
both being included in the higher conception of 
ethics, or the moral law in a wide sense.” And 
he gives practical form to this statement by 
pointing out the danger of “hair-splitting meta- 
physics,”—a danger into which the pulpit is, per- 
haps, too ready to fall. The illustrations —with 
which the essay closes—from recent history 
will perhaps be studied even more carefully in 
nations far from Germany than at home. 

This valuable paper closes with these pregnant 
words: “The fundamental basis of international 
ethics is the moral sense of the peoples them- 
selves... . The morality of a people and that of 
its statesmen go hand in hand. Only by acci- 
dent will the standard of morality in the govern- 
ment of a free people oe higher than that of the 
governed.” 

The translation in Matmillan’s edition has 
; ae | been well done and the book takes on much ad- 
bommand “Thos, sual: motikiti .canapt ‘be ise ditional value from the thoroughly wrought in- 
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pose of proving the most effective instruments | 
of death. Likewise the State, in order to,.ac 
complish its ends, must sometimes covet houses 
and fields, oxen and asses, and all that belongs | - 
to the individual, without stopping to a 
any convenience but its own.” 

These are Chancellor Roumelin’s Qa, Zi 
translated in the English edition by Dr. rambo 
of Columbia University. 

The chancellor, in his consideration of the 
subject in detail, releases the State “of neces- 
sity from all obligations sanctioned by love” to 
other States. 


It takes great love to stir a human heart 
To live beyond the others and apart,— 
A love that is not shallow, is not small, 
Is not for one or two, but for them all; 
Love that can wound love, for its higher need; 
Love that can leave love, though the heart may bleed; 
Love that can lose love, family, and friend, 
Yet steadfastly live, loving to the end; 
A love that asks no answer, that can live 
Moved by one burning, deathless.force,—to give. 
Love, strength, and courage, courage, strength, and love, 
The heroes of all time are built thereof. 
—Charlotte Perkins Stetson. 


The State and the Citizen. 


It is with a certain regret that one sees in 
print, from the pen and thought of people who 
know better, the careless statement that the 
State, as a State, can live and move and have its 
being by the exercise of the same laws which 
govern the relations of men and women with 
each other. 

If this only meant that men and women are 
children of God, and live in his Life when they 
live rightly, that States form themselves in his 
order of history, and that they also are divine, 
the statement would do no harm. It is always 
well to remember our origin and our future,— 
“path, motive, guide, original, and end.” It was 
a great step forward in religion when science, 
which is one with religion, announced the corre- 
lation of law, that electricity and heat are to be 
spoken of as different exhibitions of one law. 
But, all the same, that man is a fool who takes 
a lightning-rod with him in a shower instead of 
an umbrella, under the impression that lightning- 
rods have something to do with thunder-storms. 

An address, central and of critical importance 
in all its suggestions, by Chancellor Roumelin, 
bearing directly on the application of the Moral 
Law in Politics, has just now been translated 
from the German, and published in America. The 
chancellor, while recognizing with courage the 
application of the Moral Law to the State, 
points out, sometimes with humor, the frequent 
absurdity of that personification of the State. 
which applies to it the details of national legis- 
lation. Because we call a ship “she,” we do not 
rig her ‘by the dress directions of the woman’s 
journal. 

“The instructions, ‘Thou shalt’ and ‘Thou 
shalt not,’ of the Decalogue and of legal lan- 
guage, have a sanction only when they are im- 
posed by the State as the supreme authority 
upon the obedience of the individual. The 
State itself has no parents to honor. It takes 
no marriage vow which it might violate. The 


‘On a’ Vi sitor’s, Duties. 


“Yes, 4 adel Esther, “youare quite right. Iam 
a very popular visitor,—I know I'am. I have 
three times as many invitations. as I. can accept 
to make summer visits. And do you say you 
want to know why ?” 

The-young people all gathered round Esther, 
who is a prime favorite, and said, “Yes, yes, 
yes!” She must tell them, and she must tell 
them now. 


“Tt would seem to follow that the State is in) 
duty bound to obey the precepts of justice all | 
‘But here he finds that the 
| relation of the State to justice differs essentially 
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So Esther told them. 

She ‘said it was all due—her popularity with 
hosts and hostesses—to Andrew Peabody’s rule, 
—the second of the “/egister Rules,”—the fifth 
of the Amherst Rules; namely,— 

“Every one:should have a Vocation and an 
Avocation.” 

“You a said Esther, “that is my business 
when I arrive at ‘The Howlets’ on’ a fortnight’s 
visit; and, simply tobe a visitor, I should be all 
the time a dead weight on dear Florence’s heart, 
memory, and conscience. 
time be fearing that Esther was not having a 
good time. She would be asking the children 
where Esther was, if any one had seen Esther 
go out, and so on; -If-being-a-visitor at Howlets’ 
was my only vocation the family would be 
bored, and perhaps I should be bored. But, as 
it is, I always carry with me an avocation, also. 
Perhaps I have a separate box for the things. 
That is a good sign of the avocation. They 
know that Esther has something she wants to 
do, must do for herself. Then they are never 
worried about me,—no, not for a minute. And 
I, on my part, am never afraid that I am a 
weight on them. 

“Tf you will let me get out of the way some- 
where, Florence dear, I should like to attend 
to my —this or that or the other.” You will 
always find that the hostess is glad that for cer- 
tain hours you can entertain yourself or take 
care of yourself. 

“Why, yes, dear Esther,” one or other of the 
girls said in substance; “but what is this avo- 
cation ?” 

Esther replied, that it . did not make much 
difference what it was. 

If, without lying, you could convey a general 
impression that you were writing a series of 
articles for the “Unfortunates’” magazine, that 
would do. 

If you simply intimated that you were copying 
a peculiar series from the Symmetroscope, on 
the basis of the formula xx= Y af— std, 
and that you had to be alone every day for that, 
why, that would do. 

If you said you had undertaken for Mrs. 
Rundmann to translate Dr. Histihltrapp’s 
papers on the evolution of the sense of color 
in young children, that would do. 

Or, if you had brought your water colors, that 
would do; or you might be pressing sea-weeds or 


soaking out dried specimens of the lyngenesia, 


that would do. “Anything which will make you 
feel and make them feel that you are not a 
weight upon their hearts and minds every min- 
ute of Sxery day, and that you must be alone 
for a while.” 

In all this Esther was wiser than she knew. 
She is but a helter-skelter reader; and she did 
not know that she was quoting a person much 
wiser than she ever was or ever will be, who 
approached the subject from a much wider point 
of view,— the view of one who was vitally inter- 
ested in education. Education is a business 
much larger than instruction, which is in itself 
so harrow and mechanical. 

This wise man was our dear James Freeman 
Clarke. 

This. wise man.says to travellers, in giving 


suggestions about travel, that they should not 
approach any place without knowing» what. they 
mean to do in it,—not all the time, but a part of 
“Know what you go to Aix for, or to 


the time. 
Bruges or to Cologne, or to Dordrecht:” This 
is \specially necessary. in European travel, but 


people ought not to neglect it as they do in Amer- 


She would all the © 
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ica. Be able to take care of yourself when you 
arrive, as soon as you have washed off the dust 
of travel and have fed its hunger. 

There is nothing more melancholy than the 
sight of a party of travellers as they meet in 
a hotel parlor half an hour after their arrival, 
and call some professional sight-seer, and say 
to him, “Now amuse us.” “We have some 
hours here or some days,” as the case may be: 
“amuse us with some hours’ worth of sight- 
seeing, or some days’ of it.” It is because they 
have no personal resource, no question to 
answer, no curiosity to gratify, no dropped stitch 
of history or of romance to be picked up in the 
right places,—it is because of such failure in 
the travellers that the party which goes for 
eight months comes back in six, or he who goes 
for two years is at home, bored and tired, at 
the end of the second summer. It is because 
the poor traveller does not know what he 
wants to see that he is forced to go to so many 
picture galleries, and comes to wish that Cim- 


abue and Giotto, and Velasquez, and the 


rest of the painters, had never seen or heard 
of canvas or brushes. 

For the traveller abroad as for Esther at 
home, the secret is the secret of Polonius,— 


“To thine own self be true,”— 
and is that of Andrew Peabody,—“A vocation 


' and an avocation.” 


EDWARD E. HALE. 


New Hampshire Libraries. 


May I add a word to the account given in the 
Register of August 8 of the new library in Dub- 
lin, N.H.? The beautiful new building there is 
a most welcome gift from a generous summer 
resident, but it does not shelter “what is un- 
doubtedly the oldest free public library in the 
United States.” If by this phrase is meant a 
library free to the public, there are many older 
ones in New England, notably those in Frank. 
lin, Mass., and Salisbury, Conn., which date 
from the latter part of the eighteenth century. 
If, however, the term “free public library” means 
one supported by taxation for the benefit of the 
town, that in Dublin can be ranked only as one 
of the later ones, even in New Hampshire; for 
it was organized as a town library since 1884, 
and has received support from the town only 
since that date. 

The oldest free town library supported by 
taxation is in Peterboro, which adjoins Dub- 
lin, and was founded by vote of the town April 
9, 1833. It has owed much of its prosperity to 
Unitarians. At the very beginning Dr. Abiel 
Abbot’s influence undoubtedly had much to do 
with its formation. The only considerable gift 
for the purchase of books came from Mr. James 
Smith, a lifelong friend and parishioner of Dr. 
Eliot in St. Louis ; and the présent library build- 


ing was given by three Unitarians, one of whom, 
Mrs. Foster, was a member of Dr. Collyer’s’ 


parish. Mary Morison. 


A Worker's Sunday. 


Amid the enormous number of critical, cyni- 
cal, and earnest remarks that have been passed 
about the British Sunday in general and the 
London Sunday in particular, I do not re- 
member having seen one that looked as if made 
with intimate knowledge of the lives of the 
people about whom it was written. And this is 
especially true of the great mass of God-fearing 
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people in London who, being just below the 
class denominated “respectable,”—#.c., well- 
dressed,—find an infinite delight in offering up 
their lives on that day in personal service to a 
loving Father. Herein it is my inestimable 
privilege to offer a few personal details in con- 
firmation of the remarks I am making. For 
fifteen years I lived in London one of the most 
strenuous lives possible, with pecuniary results 
the most trivial. Employed from 9 to 5 in a 
quasi-government office at a meagre salary, I 
tried to eke out, in the hours that should have 
been devoted to recreation and reading, that 
salary by working at the trade of a picture- 
framer,—a trade I had taught myself. When 
business was brisk this often necessitated my 
being in my workshop at 2 A.M. in order to ful- 
fil the contracts I had made to deliver frames 
at a certain time. It also meant my working up 
till sometimes as late as 11 P.M. So that, when 
Sunday came, with its placid, restful morning, I 
always felt profoundly grateful. 

But I never felt the slightest desire to spend 
those precious hours in bed. Feeling renewed 
in vigorous strength, I was up at about seven, 
helping to prepare the dinner and doing such 
odd household jobs as would relieve my wife, 
and at 10,30 away to the meeting for the break- 
ing of bread, Returning at 1.30, I spent the 
afternoon at home usually, unlike many of my 
brethren who had their Sunday-schools to at- 
tend. After tea—or, say, at 6 P.M.—I set off, 
with the most eager, joyous anticipation, to the 
open-air meeting, and returned, sometimes al- 
most dropping with bodily fatigue, but with a 
peace that was flowing like a mighty river, at 
about 10.30 P.M. The idea of self-sacrifice never 
occurred to me. Nor did it, I am persuaded, 
to any of my colleagues, many of them men and 
women in far humbler positions than myself. 

Therefore, although we were often far more 
weary in body than we were on a week-day, we 
had an exaltation of spirit which was like being 
drunken with the new wine of the kingdom, 
heartening us and uplifting us to meet the hard- 
ness of the new week. None of us felt any de- 
sire for a Continental Sunday. Neither, so far 
as I am aware, did the masses of people among 
whom we labored. The vast majority of them 
did not go to any church or chapel at all. The 
constraint galled them; and something, they 
could not explain what, made them feel that the 
man who preached from a pulpit to rows of ex- 
pensively clothed, decorous worshippers was 
only a tradesman who was doing business under 
false pretences. But, for all that, there was 
none of them, I am sure, who would not have 
fought with all his might against such an aboli- 
tion of one day’s rest in seven as may be seen 


on the Continent.—/rank 7. Bullen, in the Brit- 


ish Weekly. 


| An Evening Use for School-houses, 


Why do our school-houses lie idle during the 
evening? Throughout the large cities these 
school-houses are scattered, according to dis- 
tricts; and, as each is provided with an exhibi- 
tion hall, why not let some charitable organiza- 
tion take charge of this during the evening? 
Here old pupils could meet, hear lectures, and 
play games. The only expense would be for 
light, heat, and janitor service for two or three 
hours; and even this would be offset by selling 
tea or coffee. Thus, without any expense to 
the community at large, a suitable place would 
be provided which could do as much good as 
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there for instruction would prefer to return to 
the old place rather than goto a charitable in- 
stitution which they despise and purposely 
avoid. By keeping the alumni together, the 
“society” of the district would be much better, 
diminishing crime, drunkenness, and disorderly 
conduct.—Gunton’s Magazine. 


Greenacre. 


August 31 closed a remarkable programme 
of lectures, talks, music, and discussions at 
Greenacre, on the Piscataqua, in the town of 
Eliot, Me. This is the seventh year of these 
exercises,—begun in the calm faith that the time 
had come for a better fellowship, with a nobler 
uplook of mankind, and now grown into a move- 
ment, a tide, a surety of betterment. Edward 
Everett Hale, when asked what would be his 
suggestion for 1901, said the four great enter- 
prises for the century, as he saw it, were: (1) 
universal peace; (2) reconciliation of races; 
(3) homes under God’s sky for everybody; (4) 
great lines of intercommunication across all the 
continents. He would give a fortnight at 
Greenacre to discussing “Homes of Mankind,” 
a fortnight to “Hampton and Tuskegee,” and a 
fortnight to “Peace among the Nations.” 

So it came about that the opening week was 
given to “Universal Peace among all Peoples,” 
with Hale to give the opening address on “The 
Moral Duties of the Century.” The next week 


was commemorative of “The Concord School of 
Philosophy,” with Hon. Frank B. Sanborn to 
lead. The second day memorial exercises were 
held in honor of Thomas Davidson in Lysek- 
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best an anti-Imperialist could for his party on 
Republican Day; and it was greatly regretted 
that Senator Towne was prevented from fulfil- 
ling his engagement for Democrat Day. 

It ought to be said, too, that the ministers 
and church people of the whole neighborhood, 
though often differing widely from Mr. Douthit’s 
views on many subjects, heartily believe in him, 
and are most anxious to help on the good work 
he has instituted at Lithia for the benefit of 
themselves and their children. Despite the 
early hostility to his strenuous work for anti- 
slavery, temperance, and Unitarianism, he has 
convinced the whole community of his purpose 
and power to help and bless them. And he has 
blessed them by inspiring a kindlier and more 
tolerant religious temper, as well as by waking 
a general desire for the broader intellectual out- 
look he has tried to give them, and the freer,, 
larger spiritual life this assembly is bringing to 
them. 

It is interesting to see that this more genial 
theological and partisan spirit has resulted from 
no compromise of conviction, and has not issued 
in any religious indifference. The morning de- 
votional meetings revealed great variety of theo- 
logical thinking, but also a singular unity of 
spirit, which was rather unusually shown when 
a Unitarian minister and a Roman Catholic 
woman joined to conduct one of these meetings. 
The harmony was unbroken, save, perhaps, by 
a single letter from a minister declining to join 
in the dedication services, because of the possible 
“infamous and abominable” implications as to 
the Biblical account of creation in Prof. Shailer 
Matthews’s mention of the doctrine of evolution. 
Considering how many of us had been there be- 
fore, this position could hardly be deemed 
hostile. 

This union is something new in Southern 
Illinois, and to have achieved it is the result 
of a lifetime’s work and witness in which Mr. 
Douthit may well rejoice. For the confidence 
and united spirit which have made this assem- 
bly are not a sudden growth, but the crown 
of many years of strenuous effort to plant and 
tend the humaner, kindlier gospel of which 
Jasper Douthit has, been an unwearying and 
devoted apostle. That he has also worked 
wisely, this opening opportunity for larger work 
abundantly attests. I find it hard to express 
my growing sense of the value of the good 
work he has accomplished in this whole region 
through which his influence has gone or of the 
opportunity for growth and blessing that this 
“interdenominational, interpartisan, , interna- 
tional” assembly opens to it. That is why 
I rejoice that Unitarians, under the lead of 
Secretary St. John, who courageously took the 
responsibility last year, have secured the de- 
lightful grounds about Lithia Springs to the 
uses of such an assembly. As a business 
enterprise, it is perfectly safe, since the grounds 
and springs will always be worth more than 
the eight thousand dollars raised to secure 
them. “As a missionary opportunity, it is the 
most splendid ‘opening I know of,—not to build 
up Unitarian churches=directly, but to broadly 
influence and aid a great body of the plain 
people of the Middle West in the line of our 
essential gospel. Here we have “reached the 
people,” and may go on to reach them more 
largely and effectively. And so I shall rejoice 


who have found there a spiritual stimulus, com- 
bined with physical rest. The quiet retreats 
and sylvan groves of the whole country are 
being turned into places for money-making and 
spendthriftness. Those who go to them for rest 
come back wearied. Greenacre is an exception. 
Greenacre has a purpose: it gives not only rest 
to the body, but peace tothe mind. =X. Y. Z. 


loster Pines; and the week closed with an ad- 
dress by Prof. Nathaniel Schmidt of Cornell 
University, on “Next Steps toward World 
Peace.” The key-note of the conference was 
given by E. P. Powell, who lectured on “Better- 
ment” as the end of our moral work,—not per- 
fection, but steady improvement, evolution, not 
revolution. 

While all theories and schools of real thought 
and hopeful labor are welcomed at Greenacre, 
none are welcome who seek to overturn and de- 
stroy as an end. Those who believe that man, 
individually or socially, has reached anything 
like a final stage of development, will find noth- 
ing at Greenacre to interest them. The con- 
servative will not be wounded, or very rarely; 
but the discussion of social progress is not to be 
hampered by prejudice. Bigotry will, of course, 
not expect a cordial reception; yet there is no 
home here for those ranting performers who 
have patents for making the world over, without 
counting in past evolution. 

Itis not easy to overestimate the spiritual 
value of music,—right music. The Greenacre 
School during 1901 has been in charge of Ed- 
ward B. Kinney, organist of St. George’s 
Church in New York, assisted by the pupils of 
Miss Thursby’s School. The pure uplift of 

_the work’ done surpasses praise. Mr. Clarence 
DeVaux Royer’s violin spoke of God; and the 
audience came near being such as David played 
for in the best days of Israel’s hope. This sum- 
mer, for the first time, an opportunity was given 
by Mirza Sinon M. Raffie of Persia to acquire a 
knowledge of Arabic, Hebrew, and Persian,— 
an opportunity for missionaries to acquaint 
themselves with these Oriental languages, as 
well as the best method of education for coping 
with the conditions they would meet in foreign 
lands. The Monsalvat School of Comparative 
Religions was opened in 1894 at Greenacre, and 
this year has been under the direction of Dr. 
Fillmore Moore of New York City. These 
lectures are generally held in the Pines. The 
purpose is “to quicken the spiritual life of the 
hearers and deepen their faith in the living 
God.” It is intended to invite broad-minded 
representatives of Oriental religions to meet 
missionaries, and so accustom them, not only to 
the language and social customs of the Orient, 
but to make them acquainted with the needs of 
the peoples and the best methods of helping 
them. 

The founder of Greenacre is a woman,—one 
of the most remarkable women of our genera- 
tion; a generation marked for the large increase 
of feminine influence in social progress. Sarah 
J. Farmer is daughter of Moses G. Farmer, the 
famous electrician, whose home was at Bitter- 
sweet, near Eliot,—now a part of Greenacre. 
Her object was to bring together “upward 
lookers” of all denominations and from all 
quarters of the world. Here they should com- 
pare notes with facts and hopes, and create, if 
possible, unity of sentiment,—possibly, a great 
fellowship of humanitarian work. She did this, 
“looking earnestly toward the new day which 
seems breaking over the entire world.’’ Here 
have come such men as Le Conte, Hale, and 
Dolbear; among the noblest of women, Miss 
Emma Thursby, Mrs. Ole Bull, Mrs. Phoebe 
Hearst. Miss Thursby has frequently been 
present, to lend her superior voice to the joy of 
the days, but this year sent some of her pupils, 
Miss Clare and Miss Cornett, possessed of rare 
talent and sweetness of character. Greenacre 


has come to be a necessity to a group of people 


Lithia Springs Assembly. 


The readers of the Christian Register have 
already been informed of the successful open- 
ing of this year’s sessions of the Lithia Springs 
Assembly,—the large attendance, the greater 
number of tents and campers than ever, the 
full study classes, and the varied interest of the 
first few days. They will be glad to know that 
the promise of this good beginning was fully 
realized, and that the interest and happy spirit 
of good fellowship grew steadily to the close. 
I have just returned from a ten days’ stay at 
Lithia, with a new sense of the immense value 
of the still extending Chautauqua movement 
and of this special assembly. We know that at 
least one hundred and twenty-five “Chautau- 
quas” have been holding meetings during the 
past summer; and lecturers who have been at 
ten or twenty of them declare that they have 
found none to surpass the Lithia Assembly in 
pleasantness of grounds and management, in 
the good attendance upon lectures,—especially 
the more solid class-work,—and in devotedness 
to the serious purpose for which the Chautauqua 
movement stands,—the higher education of the 
American people. Certainly, the spirit which 
possessed the assembly was delightful. The 
enthusiasm of the classes and their instructors 
grew with the passing days; and the listening 
capacity of the large audiences at the audito- 
rium was remarkable, and was often severely 
tested. The only fault of the programme was, 
indeed, its too great riches, One tired some- 
times in trying to take in the good things he 
could not bear to miss. The people from the 
country for fifty miles around came in wagons, 
bringing tents and provisions; and it was worth 
while to watch the eager interest on their intel- 
ligent, sun-browned faces. 

The class-work has been considerably extended 
this year in several practical directions. These 
were hygiene, physical training, cooking-school, 
as well as history, literature, and music classes, 
the kindergarten and the Chautauqua Round 
Table. Next year this work is to be enlarged by 
a School of Oratory, possibly a Sanitarium; and 
Mrs. Chant has helped to endow a swimming- 
pool for the boys. Why should there not be 
also a Western Summer School of Theology? 
Children abounded among the thousand people 
encamped at Lithia; and a créche has been sug- 
gested for the many babies that the mothers 
cannot leave behind, and that sometimes dispute 
the claim to audience with the occupant of the 
platform. But who would have one of these 
mothers stay away? 

Mr. Douthit’s Chautauqua is not only among 
the very best in the good work it accomplishes 
and in its steadfast loyalty to the higher Chau- 
tauqua ideal, but it is also quite unique in the 
breadth of its platform and the inclusiveness of 
its spiritual hospitality. Ministers and laymen of 
more than a dozen denominations were welcomed 
to its platform, and political and social leaders of still more if, in these days of princely gifts for 
every respectable party were sought for to pre- education and religion, more Unitarian money 
sent their views upon it. Sénator Mason, who|Shall be given to endow the Lithia Springs 


ig a warm friend of this assembly, did the very | Assembly, or, which js the same thing, endow 
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‘the man who has made it, that it may more ade- 
quately meet its growing opportunity. I know 
of few things that are so well worth doing. 

T have left myself little space to speak of the 
many excellent lectures and their topics; the 
many college presidents and professors who 
gave us of their best, and gave to me at least a 
new conception of the varied and excellent work 
the Western colleges are doing, and the stalwart 
manhood that serves them; the half-dozen or 
more bright women of national or international 
reputation, from Mrs. Leonora Lake, the sensi- 
ble and motherly vice-president of the Catholic 
Women’s Temperance Union, to Mrs. Ormiston 
Chant, who by grace of a happy mistake spent 
more than a week at Lithia and whose wide ex- 
perience in humane and reform cause, together 
with her charm of utterance and spirit of ready 
service, make her almost a whole Chautauqua 
Faculty, for lectures and class-work and all 
sorts of happy addresses, as well as preacher 
and singer and hymn-writer for Dedication Day. 

For the last Sunday was given the special 
services of dedication. After the arduous strug- 
gle and slow gains of ten years had fairly estab- 
lished the Lithia Assembly, the real dedication, 
—its grounds were solemnly “consecrated to 
God and the service of mankind.” Besides the 
morning sermon by Mrs. Chant, aptly chosen 
from the life of Nehemiah, with prayer by our 
Western secretary, Mr. Southworth, there was a 

“three hours’ meeting in the afternoon, with ap- 
propriate responsive service led by Mr. Douthit. 
Then the “Hallelujah Chorus” was finally sung, 
and a dozen short addresses made by ministers 
and other friends of Lithia, “of all parties and 
denominations.” Letters and telegrams of con- 
gratulations were read,—notably, a letter from 
Dr. Hale on the meaning and purpose of this 
Chautauqua Assembly, which went far to relieve 
the disappointment in missing his expected 
dedication sermon. Our Unitarian body was 
well represented by the wise and strong word of 
Mr. Southworth and Rev. Fred. V. Hawley of 
Louisville, Ky., whose delightful addresses and 
genial presence last year and this have made 
him a great favorite at Lithia. 

I hope some time to have space in the Register 
to answer some special questions as to the 


_ future of the assembly and its needs. 


Henry H. BARBER. 
MEADVILLE, 


Wational Conference Notes. 


The Council has experienced a good deal of 
difficulty this year in assigning to Sunday School 
Society time that is satisfactory to the officers 
of that society. Tuesday evening of Conference 
week was asked for; but a due regard for the in- 

' terests of the Conference programme, it was be- 
lieved, required that every evening should be de- 
voted to the consideration of subjects that are 
held to be vital to the cause which the Confer- 
ence was organized to promote. The whole of 
Wednesday afternoon was therefore assigned to 
the Sunday-school; and, to make room for this, 
the meeting in the interest of the Young People’s 
Religious Union was put forward to the last half 
of Thursday afternoon. It is believed that this 
arrangement will, so far as the time of Confer- 


- ence week at the disposal of the Council will 


permit, allow full justice to be done to the very 
important work of the Sunday-schools of the de- 
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presented by a list of able speakers, which will 
include some trained specialists in pedagogical 
methods. Mr. Horton has not yet announced 
his full programme, but the names that have 
been so far selected lead us to expect that the 
problems connected with our Sunday-schools 
will receive full and satisfactory treatment. 

The list of speakers announced by the Uni- 
tarian Temperance Society is an unusually inter- 
esting one. Rev. Charles F, Dole, president of 
the society, will make the first address. He 
will be followed by Rev. William C. Gannett, 
Rev. William L. Walsh, and Rev. Albert La- 
zenby. The meeting will be held in the Broad- 
way Theatre on Thursday afternoon, beginning 
at half-past two o’clock. 

The meeting in behalf of the Young People’s 
Religious Union is now announced for Thurs- 
day afternoon, beginning at four o’clock with a 
reception in the parlors of the United States 
Hotel. This will be followed from five until six 
o’clock with a session at which addresses will be 
made by Mr. Percy Atherton, on “What the 
Union can do for Religious Progress,” and Rev. 
Charles E. St. John, on “What the Union sig- 
nifies to our Church.” These addresses will be 


brief, and will be followed by a general discussion. | 


One of the subjects of greatest interest before 
the American public to-day is that of the organ- 
ization of labor, by which great masses of 
workers are brought under the domination of 
one central organization, and the complementary 
subject of “Trusts,” by which large aggregations 
of capital are brought together for productive 
purposes under the control of one central direc- 
torate. These subjects in all their bearings and 
ramifications will be discussed at the Thursday 
evening meeting of the Conference in two notable 
papers, respectively by Prof. Edward Cummings, 
Ph.D., and by Prof. John B, Clark of Columbia 
University. 

The secretary is now able to make an an- 
nouncement which will be of great interest to 
the hundreds of persons who desire to attend 
the Pan-American Exposition in Buffalo and at 
the same time attend the Conference in Saratoga 
without forfeiting the advantage of the reduced 
fare on the railroads. The chief obstacle in the 
way has been the time-limit on the return certi- 
ficates. This has now been obviated by the 
Trunk Line Association, which on the applica- 
tion of the general secretary of the Conference 
has granted a concession by which an extension 
of ten days can be secured. The concession 
authorized is in the following terms :— 

Members from points north and south of 
Albany, N.Y., can secure an extension of ten 
days from September 30 to visit the Pan-Amer- 
ican Exposition by notifying ticket agent at 
Saratoga when presenting their certificates for 
return tickets and payment of fifty cents addi- 
tional. 

Members from points west of Buffalo may 
secure an extension of ten days by depositing 
their return tickets with Joint Agent, 50 Exchange 
Street, Buffalo, and payment of $1. 

Thus it will be seen that this extension of 
ten days is available to all persons attending the 
Conference from points anywhere in New Eng- 
land or north or south from Albany and all 
persons from the west returning via Buffalo. 
This extension of time will, I am sure, be 
appreciated by all those who desire to attend 
the Exposition in Buffalo at the greatest econ- 
omy of time and money. _ D. W. M. 


nomination. The meeting will be in charge of | 


Rey. Edward A. Horton, president of the Sun- 
day School Society, who will have the various 
lines of thought and work ‘in our Sunday-schoo]s 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. - 
In order that delegates and others desiring to 


‘attend the meeting’ of-the National Conference 
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of Unitarian and Other Christian Churches, to 
be held in Saratoga, N.Y., September 23-26, 
may have all the information necessary to guide 
them in their plans, the following announcements 
are made :— 

The headquarters of the Conference will be 
at the United States Hotel, which, with its fine 
and spacious parlors, offers exceptionally good 
accommodations for all the large social gather- 
ings in connection with the meeting of the Con- 
ference. The reception to be given by the offi- 
cers of the Women’s National Alliance on Tues- 
day afternoon will be held in the United States 
Hotel. The reception to be given by the officers 
of the Young People’s. Religious Union on 
Thursday afternoon will also be held at the 
United States Hotel. It will facilitate the work 
of the Conference if as many delegates as can 
make it convenient to do so will make this hotel 
their stopping-place. 


China and Glass, 


By Steamships “Cambrian King” from Ant- 
werp, the “Nordby” from Hamburg, and the 
“Cestrian” and the “New England” from 
Liverpool, we have landed attractive novelties. 

New designs of Table China from Minton 
and the Cauldon works. The wares from these 
potteries are particularly attractive, although 
most of them expensive designs. 

In the Dinner Set Department will be 
seen the new designs from the above patterns 
of Monogram China, imported to order, with 
the family crest or initial letter. 

The new shapes and decorations of Carlsbad 
porcelain are effective, artistic, and inexpensive. 

The old blue Dresden Meissen China, the 
old blue Canton China, and the many stock 
patterns of English and French China will 
be seen in the Dinner-set room (third floor),— 
always readily matched,—an advantage which 
is appreciated by experienced housekeepers. 

We have several stock patterns of the Royal 
Worcester standard designs,— always readily 
matched,— the porcelain of this pottery has a 
peculiar excellence. 

Never at this season was our stock larger, 
more valuable and comprehensive. Inspection 
invited. 

In the Glass Department will be seen an 
excellent line from the ordinary up to the costly 
specimens of rich Cut Glass. Glass made to 
order to match pieces or sets. 

The Wedgwood Old Blue. Historical Plates 
include the new subjects, over 50 in all. 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co, 


CHINA AND GLASS MERCHANTS 


(Seven Floors) 
120 Franklin, cor. Federal St. 


GILLOTT’S PENS, 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS, 
HAVE GAINED THE 


GRAND PRIZE, 
' Paris Exposition, 1900. 
This 1s the Bighopt Prize over Ayesded to Pent 
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Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


HOTEL RATES, ; 


Arrangements have been made with the hotels 
and principal boarding-houses in Saratoga to 
receive guests during the Conference meeting at 
the following rates :— 

United States Hotel, two in room, $3 per day 
(regular rates, $5); Worden Hotel, $3; Heustis 
House, one in room, $2.50, two in room, $2; 
Dr. Strong’s Sanitarium, The Linwood, Balch 
House, $2; Summer Rest, two in room, $1.50, 
one in room, $2; Vermont House, Broadway 
House, $1.50; Elmwood Hall, two in room, $1, 
one in room, $1.35. 


TOPICS AND REFERENCES. 


Topic for September 8, Drifting vs. Resolute 
Purpose. Prov. xx. 18; 2 Cor. 1. 17. 
ences: Emersen’s “Essay on Self-reliance” ; 
“Waiting,” John Burroughs; “How and Where,” 
Alice Cary. 


THOUGHTS FROM VARIOUS WRITERS. 


A strong purpose clothes itself with power. 
To determine to accomplish a certain thing is to 
have it half done at once. 
Lilian Whiting. 

First thought, then feeling, then purpose, 
then will, and last of all character; that is, be- 
ing.—Mozoomdar. 

The real time to work is when indolence most 
tempts, is most fertile in expedient and argu- 
ment. You do best work then if you will. The 
true moment at which to call upon one’s self to 
take any new step in virtue is at the fainting 
point, when it would be so easy to drop all and 
give all up; when, if you do not, you make of 
yourself a power.—/. #. W. Ware. 

He who floats with the current, and does not 
guide himself according to higher principles, 
who has no ideals, no convictions,—such a man 
is a mere article of the world’s furniture, a thing 
moved instead of a living and moving being, an 
echo, not a voice. 

The man who has no inner voice is the slave 
of his surroundings, as the barometer is the 
obedient servant of the air at rest, and the 
weather-cock the humble servant of the air in 
motion.—A miel’s Journal. . 


REDUCED FARES ON THE RAILROADS. 

By arrangement with the several passenger 
committees of the Trunk Line Association, re- 
duced fares to Saratoga and return have been 
secured over all the principal lines of railway. 
This reduction is on what is called the “certifi- 
cate plan.” For the guidance of those who, in 
purchasing tickets, desire to avail themselves of 
the reduction on their return tickets, the follow- 
ing information from the circular of instructions 
issued by the Trunk Line Passenger Committee 
is given here: — 

The reduction is fare and a third on the Rail- 
road Committee’s certificate. 

Each person availing of it will pay full first- 
class fare going to Saratoga, and get a certificate 
filled in on one side by the agent of whom the 
ticket is purchased. Agents at all important 
stations and coupon ticket offices are supplied 
with certificates. ~ 

Certificates are not kept at all stations. If, 
however, the ticket agent at a local station is 
not supplied with certificates and through tickets 
to Saratoga, he can inform the delegate of the 
nearest important station where they can be ob- 
tained. In such a case the delegate should pur- 
chase a local ticket to such station, and there 
take up his certificate and through ticket to 
Saratoga. 

Going tickets, in connection with which certifi- 
cates are issued for return, may be sold only 
within three days (Sunday excepted) prior to 
and during the continuance of the Conference 
meeting, except that, when meetings are held at 
distant points to which the authorized limit is 
greater than three days, tickets may be sold 
before the meeting in accordance with the limits 
shown in regular tariffs. 

Deposit your certificates, on the day of your 
arrival, with the secretary of the Conference or 
the person designated by him to receive certifi- 
cates, for necessary indorsement and visé of 
special agent. 

Certificates are not transferable, and return 
tickets secured upon certificates are not trans- 
ferable. 

On presentation of the certificates, duly filled 
in on both sides, within three days (Sunday ex- 
cepted) after the adjournment of the Conference, 
the ticket agent at Saratoga will return the 
holder to starting-point, by the route over 
which the going journey was made, at one-third 
the highest limited fare by such route. The re- 
turn tickets will in all cases be closely limited 
to continuous passage to destination. 

No refund of fare will be made on account of 
any person failing to obtain a certificate. 

Delegates and others availing of the reduction 
in fate should present themselves at the offices 
for certificates and tickets at least thirty min- 
utes before departure of trains. 

For any further information please address 
D. W. Morehouse, General Secretary, 104 East 
zoth Street, New York. 


Topic for September 15: “Scepticism, or the 
Use of Doubt.” John x. 24; Acts ii. 12. 


From the beginning optimist and pessimist 
have confronted one another. There are those 
to whom the jubilant psalm is the most natural 
expression of the feelings aroused by the whole 
order of the universe. . ... 

There are those who cannot hide from them- 
selves the dark side of. things. It is very easy, 
the pessimist says, to cry, All’s well, if one is 
ignorant of real life. When one is happy, he 
likes to think of others as sharing his good 
fortune. “Praise is comely” on Thanksgiving 
Day, and the Christmas carol is pleasant to the 
ear; but the tragedy of existence ceases not for 
an instant. 

As we contrast our ideals with the hard facts, 
can we not sympathize with Omar Khayyam? 


“Ah! Love, could you and I with Him conspire 
To grasp this sorry scheme of things entire, 
Would not we shatter it to bits and then 
Remould it nearer to the heart’s desire ?” 


... For answer we need to introduce a third 
element, courage. 

The appeal to courage is the appeal from the 
uncertainties of the outer world to “the inner 
man.” Courage has nothing to do with the 
event; it has nothing to do even with the con- 
ditions that are around it; it does not even 
count the cost. It simply sees its appointed 
work, and does it, come what may. Now to 
pessimist (and sceptic) and optimist alike come 
the words, “Be of good courage.” 

When we begin by urging the necessity of 
faith and hope, the pessimist replies that we are 
begging the question. What is there to believe 
jn? What is there to hope for? But the need 
of courage comes to every man, whatever may 
be his opinion as to the ultimate outcome of his 
endeavors. The first word of religion is a word 
of noble daring. Do not wait, it says, to make 
sure that the world is altogether good before 
you choose the good part for yourself. Do you 
suspect that the evil influences are the stronger? 
All the more need, then, for you to have the 
courage to withstand them. ... 

The brave man accepts the hazard. He 
says: I will dare to love men and serve them, 


true, though the world 


2 


Refer- 


Energy is creative.— 


even though they be ungrateful. I will dare be 
false and its promises 
vanity, The brave man sees the worst, yet does 
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not falter in his allegiance to the best. Though 
sore perplexed, he is not in despair: many times 
cast down, he is not destroyed. ... 

The soul is being renewed day by day: it has 
capacities for endless progress. This one thought 
is enough to keep us from despair. 

But there is another thought which goes with 
it. This old world is being continually renewed. 
The Persian poet would conspire with the Eter- 
nal to break up “this sorry scheme of things,” 
and then “remould it nearer to the heart’s de- 
sire.’ Is not this involved in the New Testa- 
ment antithesis between the soul and what is 
called “the world” ? 

The world of brute force, of selfish impulse, 
of cruel custom, is something to be overcome 
and put under our feet. In doing that, we are 
working with God in the creation of the new 
world in which righteousness shall dwell. 

In the desires .and aspirations of faithful 
hearts is a power that is destined to remould 
things. 


(The above is an extract from a sermon by 
Rev. Samuel M. Crothers.) 


The Sunday School. 


It will be remembered that the leaflet lessons 
issued by the Unitarian Sunday School Society 
Jast year traversed the Old and New Testa- 
ments in a somewhat original way. In order 
to give pupils a correct impression of the relig- 
ious excellence of the Scriptures, great passages 
were chosen, nearly forty in all. Of course, it was 
necessary to avoid those subjects which had 
been treated quite fully in other manuals. 
There were still left many parts of the Bible 
which fell under this plan. In figure, it was 
like indicating peaks in a landscape along the 
mountain ranges. Considerable attention was 
paid to the Epistles of the New Testament, 
which had not been handled in previous pub- 
lications. The course was very well received. 

These lessons are now issued in bound form 
for the Intermediate and Advanced grades, 
each book making about one hundred and fifty 
pages. The type is large, the pages clear, and 
the form convenient. The lessons for the Ad- 
vanced grade are by Rev. W. Hanson Puls- 
ford, and those for the Intermediate by Rev. 
Edward A. Horton. The prices are the same 
for each grade (Intermediate and Advanced), 
thirty cents a single copy, and three dollars 
per dozen. 

The prefaces to these books may well be re- 
peated here as showing the object of the lessons. 
Mr. Pulsford expresses his purpose as follows: 
“These lessons are intended in some measure 
to unite and to supplement the preceding four 
courses of graded manuals. On the other hand, 
details which could find no place in this series 
will be found in the more critical treatment 
which those earlier courses provide. May this 
imperfect presentation of some of the noble 
passages, in which lies the power of the Bible, 
help us to get at the heart of that ‘genius for re- 
ligion’ of which it was born, and help us to dis- 
cover something of the religious inspiration of 
our own time and in our own life.” Mr. Horton 
makes the following statement as to his lessons: 
“More and more the value of an intelligent 
knowledge of the Bible is appreciated. The 
old system of proceeding, chapter by chapter, 
through the Old and New Testaments, giving 
equal time to small and great subjects, is hap- 
pily passing away. The lessons in this book are 
intended to show where the emphasis should 
fall. Of course there are many other_passages 
that might be fitly chosen for treatment; but 
there were certain limits imposed on the course 
which are indicated in the prefatory leaflet, to 
which I refer those who wish to know more 
fully why these particular selections were made. 
The best use of these lessons will be found in a 
method of teaching which draws attention to 
the three aspects,—historical, literary, religious. 
In this way the pupils will gain acquaintance 
with the life and spirit of the Hebrew people, 
will appreciate the classic worth of these selec- 
tions, and, still better, be brought face to face 
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with the deep religious and spiritual significance 
of the various passages.” 

The original manuals on the “Old Testament 
Narratives,” issued a few years ago, were 
greatly enriched last year by pictures, album, 
and “Helps for Teachers.” These aids to class 
instruction were prepared by Rev. Albert 
Walkley, and are now ready in pamphlet form. 
Tn this little volume of eighty pages the Sunday- 
school teacher will find valuable suggestions in 
teaching the regular lesson. The subject for 
each Sunday is closely followed by Mr. Walkley ; 
and he brings forward the last results of schol- 
arship, thus throwing light on the origin and 
contents of the chapters treated. Mr. Walkley 
sends forth his book with this preface: “These 
lessons are for the teachers of our Sunday- 
schools. They are to be used in connection 
with the course known as ‘Old Testament 
Narratives,’ or they can be used independently. 
In order that they may be helpful to the iedele 
ers, there is need that the Bible be always at 
hand. For the leaflets are not intended to take 
the place of the Bible, but to aid in the study 
and understanding of it. Let the teacher use 
the Revised Version, not that it is what it ought 
to be, but because it is so much better than 
the so-called authorized one.” Price, twenty 
cents a single copy; per dozen, one dollar and 
eighty cents. 

Those Sunday-schools intending to use the 
new lessons, “Our Faith,” should remember that 
the first lesson is supposed to fall on Sunday, 
September 15. The Unitarian Sunday School 
Society follows its well-established custom of 
striking a medium. Some Sunday-schools be- 
gin on the first of September, and others in 
October. In order to be just to all, it has been 
customary to select a date between. Therefore, 
the three lessons on “Our Faith,” already issued, 
belong to the three last Sundays in September, 
there being five Sundays in the month. If any 
school begins the use of these lessons earlier, it 
must be at the risk of some confusion; for the 
leaflets will be exhausted before another supply 
is ready. The lessons for October will be ready 
to be sent out the middle of September, and 
this monthly time of sending out. material will 
be observed throughout the year. Miss Mulli- 
ken’s Primary Lessons will cover four Sundays 
regularly; and, if an extra Sunday falls in any 
month, the Sunday-school must make it a review 
day. These Primary Lessons will also be ready 
two or three weeks in advance of the month in 
which they are intended to be used. 

So far, a wide-spread interest has been shown 
in the new lessons. Many inquiries have reached 
me as tocourses of study, and there are signs 
of encouragement. I believe the coming Sun- 
day-school year will be one of the best for our 
churches and for our faith. Let me remind 
ministers, superintendents, and all interested in 
Sunday-school work that the financial year of 
the Unitarian Sunday School Society ends 
October 1. Many churches and Sunday-schools 
have not thus far sent in contributions. I ap- 
peal to them for prompt and generous response 
to our needs. There will be a second mailing 
of our annual appeal very soon. May I ask 
those to whom it is sent to give friendly atten- 
tion to. the subject, and secure for the Sunday 
School Society a goodly contribution before 
October comes in? Perhaps I need to remind 
the friends of the Sunday-school cause that the 
Unitarian Sunday School Society issues its 
publications at such a low rate that it receives 
very small profits. Therefore, it is necessary 
that our churches and Sunday-schools send in 
donations. If any one should suggest that this 
does not sound exactly business-like, and that 
we ought to make enough profit to carry our 
affairs, I would reply that that plan is impossi- 
ble. Our constituency is too small, and the 
number of our Sunday-schools not large enough 
to warrant any such mercantile basis. The prices 
of the publications, if raised to such a standard 
of financial necessity, would create discontent at 
once. If we had several thousand Sunday- 
schools, buying large editions of every manual, 
the matter might easily be settled. As it is, we 
issue books of conceded value, and sell them 
almost at cost. Meanwhile there is the admin- 
istration to support, the Book Department to 
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carry on, missionary work to prosecute, and 
various other demands. For all this, and for 
the increasing needs of our important work, the 
directors of the Unitarian Sunday School 
Society ask financial support, 


Every Other Sunday has had its annual vaca- 
tion, and will begin its regular visits September 
15. This opening number will contain, besides 
the usual variety of reading matter, the first of 
a series of illustrated articles on “Famous Mon- 
uments and Places.” The first paper is “The 
Sphinx and Pyramids,” always a faScinating 
subject for young and old, There will be 
special religious topics throughout the vol- 
ume, treated in picture and description. Many 
pleasant words have been said to the editor 
with regard to Every Other Sunday, and he 
hopes the new volume will continue to justify 
this praise. The circulation was larger last 
year than ever before; and, from an editorial 
point of view, the quality of the stories and arti- 
cles was higher. It is a paper that seeks to 
present religion and morals in a wholesome 
fashion. I believe that every Sunday-school 
will find Every Other Sunday a help in creating 
interest among the pupils and in furnishing aids 
to the teachers. I might say something the 
same with regard to its use in homes. Choice 
poems for memory, interesting stories for im- 
provement, pictorial helps for diversion, and 
wise words for education,—these are some of 
the aids and aims. Each volume contains twenty- 


Business Notices. 


Dixfield, Me.—The average of our School is larger 
than ever before. The attendance runs much evener. 
Hot weather makes no difference, as the children are 
anxious to keep the Star.—Rev. Maniey B. Townsenp. 
Address all orders to Rev. A. C. Grier, Racine, Wis. 


The Boston china and glass shops are attractive places 


at this season when returning tourists tarry a few days on | 


their way West or South. The establishment of Jones, 
McDuffee & Stratton, with its seven floors of attractive 
novelties, is a busy place in early September. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


Gives the most perfect satisfaction. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Addresses. 


THE address of Rev. William R. Lord is 
389 Jersey Street, Buffalo, N.Y. 


Marriages. 


In Northfield, 28th ult., by Rev. George F. Piper, 
Joseph M. Norton, of Cambridge, and Edith Callender, 
daughter of Joseph B. Callender, of Northfield. 

In Salem, Mass., 29th f. Frank A. Laws, of 


ult., Prof. 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and Harriet 
P., daughter of Mr, J. Leonard Burbank. 


Deaths. 


At West Upton, 26th ult., Mrs. Susie A. Wood, oldest 
daughter of Rev. and Mrs. George S. Ball, aged 49 yrs. 


Established 1859. 


J . S. Waterman & Sons, 


Funeral 
Undertakers = 


— and Embalmers 


9396 & 2328 Washington St. 


Open Day and Night. » « + 
+ Telephone, Roxbury 72 or 73. 


onal attention given to every detail. 
Chapel and other special rooms connected with 
establishment. Competent persons in attend- 
anee day and night. 
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UNITARIAN CONFERENCE 


SEPT. 23, 1901 


HEADQUARTERS AT THE 


United States Hotel 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N.Y. 


TERMS: To Delegates and Members 
attending the Conference, $3.00 per 
diem. 

For one person occupying double 
room alone, $4 per diem. Double rooms 
will not be reserved for single persons, 
unless ordered and price understood in 
Advance. 

For Parlors, including Bath, etc., $5 
per diem. 

Rooms will be assigned a day or two 
before Conference, in the order in which 
applications are received. 


For the accommodation of those who may wish to make 
a longer stay at Saratoga than the four days occupied b: 
the Conference, these rates will cover the time for a full 
week ending September. 

In all cases where rooms are wanted by parties 
attending the National Conference, the name of 
every person in the party must be sent, or the 
rooms will not be reserved. 

It is also particularly requested that but one of a party 
communicate with us in making arrangements for rooms ; 
and, in case any member of a party decides not to. come, 
we may be notified at once, in order ta avoid confusion. 

All persons intending to come to our hotel will confer 
a favor by writing as early as possible, engaging rooms 
in ava so they may be assigned and ready before 
arrival. 

Communication will be acknowledged by postal card. 


GAGE & PERRY, Props. 


Dr. STRONG’S 
The Saratoga Springs Sanitarium 


SARATOCA SPRINCS, N.Y. 


The appointments of a first-class hotel. 
Special rate of $2.00 per day to persons 
attending the Unitarian Conference, 
September 23 to 26, inclusive. 


PAN-AMERICAN [If you want first-class accommoda- 
tions at a private residence, at rea- 
EXPOSITION 


sonable rates, conveniently located 
for the Exposition, address Mrs. 
B. H. Grove, 101 Jewett Avenue, Buffalo, N.Y. Refer- 
ence: Rev. F. H. Kent, Parkside Unitarian Church, 
PAN-AMERICAN LODGING AND BREAKPAST. 


Private house, ideal situation, quiet 


EXPOSITION parkway district, near two entrances, 
dependent of cars. Rates moder- 
ate. Reference: Rey. F. Kent, Parkside Unitarian 


Church. _ For maps, etc., address ““Parkx,” 759 Bird 
Avenue, Buffalo. ‘ 


TO LOVERS OF FLOWERS. 


Why not get best results with your vei in place of 
poor results? Our Cuemicar PLant Foop, dissolved in 
water and applied to the earth of potted or outdoor plants, 
produces most pleasing results. Composition in accord- 
ance with investigations of best agricultural chemists. 
No odor, clean, convenient. Package, postpaid, 25 ets. 
Will make 4o quarts of fluid. Circulars free. 


DRUID DRUG CO., Battimorg, Mp. 


ANTED.—By refined Christian woman position as 

y useful companion, attendant to invalid lady, plain 

sewing, very neat, best references. State salary, particu- 
lars, etc. iss N., Christian Register, 272 Congress St. 


qm i.__ 
ANTED,— A perfectly competent lady, thoroughly 
experienced in housekeeping, directing servants, 

and catering, desires position in private family (large or 
small), hotel, or institution. Has good judgment, with 
much executive ability, and in the performance of duty is 
conscientious, Dainstaking, and tactful. Excellent refer- 
ences. Address “F, A. B.,” Christian Register Office, 


272 Congress Street, Boston. 
A LADY experienced in teaching will take a few 
pupils into her home. Children or young girls. 
Good care and instruction. Special advantages in music. 
eferences exchanged, Address Box 101, Northboro, 
ass, 
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two numbers. 
of Boston, 40 cents a volume. This cannot be 
called a very costly publication. Sample copies 
will be sent without charge to any applicant. 
Friends of Every Other Sunday have given, 
from time to time, certain sums of money for 
the free distribution of this paper. We are pre- 
pared to carry out these bequests as far as the 
income of the legacies will allow. Any new 
Sunday-school beginning under adverse finan- 
cial conditions, or any deserving Sunday-school 
wishing the very Other Sunday and yet unable 
to subscribe, should correspond with me about 
the matter. I will gladly give heed to the appli- 
cation for free copies, and see what can be 
done. Epwarp A. Horton. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. © 


The Worcester Ministers’ Association will 
meet with Rev. J. C. Kent at Northboro, Tues- 
day, September 10. Sermon-essay by Rev. 
N. S. Hoagland. Subject, “Prayer To-day in 
Private and Public Worship.” Northboro is on 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford Rail- 
road, and is connected with Worcester by elec- 
tric cars. Members are requested to notify 
host, without fail, by Saturday, September 7, 
whether or not they may be expected to attend. 
Frederic J. Gauld, Scribe. 


The Federation of Young People’s Societies 
in North -Middlesex County and Vicinity will 
hold its fall conference meeting in Ashby with 
the Ashby guild. The subject of the morning 
session will be “The Part which the Young 
People can take in the Religious Life,” —(t) 
“Of the Church,” Rev. J. P. Sheafe, Harvard ; 
(2) “Of the Young People’s Society,” Miss Edith 
Melvin, Concord; (3) “Of the City Mission,” 
Rev. A. D. K. Shurtleff, Chelmsford; (4) “Of 
the Unitarian Gathering,” Rev. A. W. Little- 
field, Fitchburg. In the afternoon Mrs. B. 
Ward Dix of Brooklyn will speak on “Religious 
Possibilities of Young People in the Unitarian 
Church.”” A collection will be taken for our 
work in Shelter Neck, N.C.; and plans will be 
made for the work of the coming season in our 
societies. All young people are invited. The 
Ashby guild furnishes transportation from 
West Townsend and a simple lunch; and it is 
very necessary that those who contemplate 
going notify Miss Florence K. Gates of Ashby, 
the president of Ashby guild. 


Churches. 


Boston.—Boston Common: Benevolent Fra- 
ternity of Churches: Heavy rain sufficient to 
dampen the strongest missionary enthusiasm 
prevented the holding of our open-air meeting 
last Sunday, September 1. Addresses next 
Sunday, September 8, will be given by Rev. 
W. J. Batt of Concord Reformatory, Mass., 
and Rev. J. H. Crooker, D.D., of Ann Arbor, 
Mich. All welcome at fifth tree on Charles 
Street on the Beacon Street mall at 5 P.M. 


Belfast, Me.—For the first time since the 
death of Rev. Mr. Leighton the Belfast church 
opened its doors last Sunday for services, to be 
continued regularly and church work to be taken 
up courageously. Not till now has the society had 
the heart to do this. It has had occasional ser- 
vices since last April, as a few weeks ago when 
Rev. Alfred Manchester was invited to preach the 
sermon for the “Old Home Week” Sunday. 
But with the coming of the first Sunday in Sep- 
tember it was determined to go forward once 
more, however heavy the burden, and enter upon 
a new period of worship and service. Rev. 
D. M. Wilson of Brooklyn, N. Y., who some 


eight years ago assisted at the installation of 


Rev. Mr. Leighton, was invited to help in this 
fresh start. A large congregation was present in 
spite of the fact that many were away rusticat- 
ing, the pulpit was beautifully adorned with 
flowers, and the choir was acai precd with Miss 
Bickford, an able soloist. At the conclusion of 


Price for subscribers, outside 


Both whites and blacks speak in the most 
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the services hearty interest was manifested. It 
was announced that services would be held every 
Sunday, and a permanent pastor will be settled 
a early as this essential relation can be brought 
about. 
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friendly terms of each other, and both declare 
that the influence of the school is largely re- 
sponsible for the present conditions. I believe 
that, if a land-owner like Mr. Simpson and a 
teacher like Principal Edwards would co-operate 
in each community in the South, the vexatious 
race problem would solve itself. 

From a log barn built of pine poles, in 1893, 
the school has increased until now it has, in 
addition to its land, seven wooden buildings, 
some farming tools, and a few head of live stock. 
Last year there were four hundred pupils, and 
there would have been more if there had been 
room. The school has almost no regular in- 
come, and it could not have existed if it had not 
been for the almost constant help of Mr. Simp- 
son. The parents of the pupils give produce 
and what little money they can, and the princi- 
pal has been untiring in his efforts to secure 
money enough to pay the teachers. There has 


Springfield, Mass.—Rev. Bradley Gilman: 
This summer the amount of $4,500 has been 
raised, with which the organ will be renovated 
and rebuilt, and electric lighting put into the 
church. 


‘Westford, Mass.—Rev. Merritt S. Buck- 
ingham: The services of the First Parish (Uni- 
tarian) Church will be resumed September 8 
after a vacation of six weeks. Meetings have 
been held by the Robinson Hall (Young Peo- 
ple’s) Union the first and third Sunday evenings 
of each month of the vacation, at which time 
interesting papers have been read. 


The Snow Hill Institute. 


Several years ago a ragged, dirty negro boy 
walked into Booker T. Washington’s office at 
Tuskegee Institute, and announced that he had 
come to school. His name was William J. Ed- 
wards, he said, and for lack of money he had 
walked all of the way from his home at Snow 
Hill, one hundred and fifty miles away. He re- 
mained at Tuskegee until he graduated, work- 
ing on the farm and in the shops to pay his way. 
He developed so much ability that by the time 
he graduated he had received several flattering 
offers to work or to teach, but he declined them 
all. 

“T am going back to Snow Hill, my old home,” 
he said, “to work for my people there.” And he 
went. : 

The young man went to Mr. Simpson, a 
planter who owns more than four thousand acres 
of rich Southern farming land, and obtained per- 
mission to begin a school for colored children in 
an old log barn on the place. The community 
of colored people was one of the most discourag- 
ing. Many lived in filthy one-room log cabins 
which they did not care to make any better. 
They had “two Sundays in a week.” That is, 
they spent Saturday loafing about the village 
stores. Their religion was a thing to be re- 
membered only once in four weeks, on the one 
Sunday in a month when a preacher held service 
for them. Few cared whether their children 
went to school or not. 

The young teacher labored faithfully. He 
taught his pupils to work—as he had been 
taught to work at’ Tuskegee — quite as much as 
he taught them books; and, when school was 
out, he followed them to their homes to try to 
interest the fathers and mothers. In time his 
work began to tell. An interest in the school 
sprang up, and grew until it began to change 
the lives of the colored people in the community 
so much that Mr. Simpson noticed it. Con- 
vinced that here was a movement which de- 
served encouragement, he gave forty acres of 
land for a site, and the school was located per- 
manently. A board of trustees, of men of 
both races, was chosen. Mr. Simpson, is the 
president of the board, and one of his sons is | frequently sketch an animal in all its different 
the treasurer. Not only have they given of| attitudes, its little affectations, its many poses. 
land and money, but they have manifested a con-| An artist must try to get into its life, even its 
sistent, intelligent sympathy, which has enlisted | thoughts and its prejudices. No portrait, either 
the interest of the other white residents of the | human or animal, can be true or lifelike which 
community. s does not in some way depict the soul beneath. 

At the last census there were in Wilcox | Every animal has its own characteristics: it is 
County, in which Snow Hill is situated, 24,000 
blacks and 6,000 whites. There are few places 
in the South where the relations between the 
two races are so satisfactory as they are here. 


pay himself for two or more months of the 
school year. Other teachers have been secured 
from among the. Tuskegee graduates as they 
have been needed. In addition to their books 
the students are taught blacksmithing, carpen- 
try, wheelwrighting, printing, farming, brick- 
making and laying, laundry work, cooking, sew- 
ing, and general housework. The students have 
built all the new buildings. The last of these is 
a four-story wooden structure named Washing- 
ton Hall, after Booker T. Washington. 


Animal Portraits. 


Mr. Raymond Blathwayt contributes to Cas- 
sell’s Magazine for August a personal chat with 
Miss Fannie Moody, the painter of animals. 
In the course cf the paper he asks of his sub- 
ject, “Do you find animals are good sitters?” 
“No: dreadfully bad, as a rule, though there are 
exceptions, of course. They are so restless and 
so uncannily obstinate and perverse at times. 
Some will only lie on their backs when you 
want them particularly to sit up well. I was 
painting a picture called ‘Kind Inquiries,’ and I 
couldn’t get the dog to sit still. Happily, I 
chanced to remember that some time before he 
had been run over and had his leg broken. So 
I bound it up, and he imagined himself once 
again an invalid; and I had no further trouble 
with him, 

“J think one of the chief essentials for an 
animal painter is that he or she should be thor- 
oughly in sympathy with the animal painted. 
A camera will give you a technically exact like. 
ness, of course, but often absolutely mechanical 
and unsympathetic. That is where Landseer 
succeeded so well, despite his occasional habit 
of ‘humanizing’ his pets. He was always thor- 
oughly in sympathy with them, though now and 
again he was apt to overdo the sentimental side 
of a dogor a horse. You cannot watch a cat or 
a dog too closely. They repay any amount of 
careful and thoughtful study. Nor can you too 


lovable or—much more rarely—so hateful. 
“Kittens, for instance,” continued my hostess, 
as she pointed to some exquisite chalk studies 


been no year when he has not gone without any, 


eee a te 


-those characteristics, of course, which make it so — 


upon ordinary brown paper of little Persians,— 
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“kittens are delightful to sketch. But you 
must be in sympathy with their wayward play- 
fulness, their little humors, their pretty pettish- 
ness, before you can really show them as they 
are. And you must know your individual 
sitters, too. It is a poor thing to sketch a 
strange dog the first time of meeting him, 
Dogs and cats have as much individuality of 
person as you or I. Paint a dog you are not 
fairly well acquainted with, and your only result, 
in nine cases out of ten, is a sulky or a lifeless 
picture. Dogs soon get bored with strangers, 
and they are too honest not to showit. One 
difficulty with which an animal portrait painter— 
and I sometimes paint portraits—has to contend 
is the dog’s proprietor. They always want all 
their favorite’s ‘points’ fully depicted, as though 
it were possible, even if it were desirable or ar- 
tistic to do so. It is a curious thing, too, that a 
dog with a long pedigree and with ‘points’ is fre- 


quently a very unpaintable animal: an ordinary) 


mongrel is far better from the artistic point of 
view. I believe animal artists often go to the 
Dogs’ Home, near here, for studies. To pay too 
much attention to the faddy owner, wholly igno- 
rant of art, would be absolutely fatal to the pro- 
duction of a good portrait. But it is very hard 
to get them to understand this.” 


- Mrs. Emily A. Fletcher. 


' The church in Westford met with a severe 
loss in the death of Mrs. Emily A. Fletcher, 
who died last April at the age of 82 years, 
2 months, and 6 days. She was the widow of 
Sherman D. Fletcher, for many years clerk of 
the parish, and the daughter of Samuel and 
Beulah Fletcher. On her father’s side, she was 
a descendant of Capt. Pelatiah Fletcher of 
Revolutionary fame; and on her mother’s side 
she was a descendant of one of the Buttrick 
brothers who fought at Concord Bridge. 

All of Mrs. Fletcher’s life, excepting a short 
time at Cleveland, Ohio, was spent in Westford. 
No one could be more thoroughly identified with 
any parish than she was with the Unitarian 
church of this place. There were various bonds 
of union between her and the society to which 
she was devotedly attached., The large elm 
west of the Unitarian church was planted by her 
father in 1832, and was called her tree. 
many years, before and after her marriage, she 
sang in the choir; and at one time she, her 
father, and her eldest daughter were all-mem- 
bers of it. She was always interested in benevo- 
lent work both denominational and unsectarian. 
At the time of the Civil War she was active in 
working for the Sanitary Commission and the 
Freedmen’s Aid Society. 

Although in her later years Mrs. Fletcher was 
not as strong as formerly, she never dissolved 
her connection with the Benevolent Society of 
- the church; and she belonged to the Women’s 
Alliance, the monthly meetings of which were 
held at her house, that she might not miss 
one. Her broad sympathies kept her young in 
heart, and no one thought of her as old. She 
was interested in everything connected with the 
welfare of the town and of the church. The last 
work of her life was for a church fair, and few 
will forget the radiant smile with which she 
greeted the committee when they brought in 
their reports. It will be a sorrowful day when 
such work is again undertaken, for her friendly 
words and judicious suggestions will be greatly 
missed. 

Mrs. Fletcher could always be reckoned as 
one of the workers in the parish, and was 
never willing to have the minister criticised in 
any way. In the best sense of the word, she 
Was a supporter of the church and loyal to its 
interests. Believing that in the next world we 
should have no characteristics which do not 
appear in this life, she strove to make the spir- 
itual body perfect by deeds of justice and 
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The Essential Man. 


A Monograph on Personal Immortality 
in the Light of Reason. 


BY 


George Croswell Cressey, D.D. 


“It is essentially a wise book and a well-informed book, 


putting the reader in possession of the ripest thoughts’ 


concerning the great problem with which it deals. Its 
phrasing is singularly choice and keen, indicating exact 

inking and a fine grasp of each thought as it arises in 
the steady flow of the argument.”’—/Johnu Page Hopps, in 
“Light,” London. E 

In ‘The Essential Man” Dr. Cressey has given an inter- 
esting and profitable study of a problem which can never 
grow old as oa as man is what heis.... This little vol- 
ume is thoroughly modern in tone, absolutely clear, free 
from either traditionalism or sentimentality, and brings 
out better than any work of the same size which we know 
e fundamental facts disclosed by the modern study of 
mind and nature which lead to a rational assurance of a life 
to come. If one wished simply to sharpen his own philo- 
sophical thinking, he could hardly do better than to test 
it by the clear propositions of this book.—Te Hartford 


Seminary Record. 


Price 75 Cents. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on veceipt 
of brice by 
GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


272 Congress Street, -, Bale» Boston. 


MESSAGES OF 


Faith, Hope, and Love. | 


Selections for Every Day in the Year from 
the Writings of 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 


PRICE $1.00. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt 
of price by 
GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


272 Congress Street, - - - Boston. 


Register Tract Series. 


No. x. My New Nuicusor. By Rev. W. H. Lyon. 
$x.00 per hundred. PS 

No. 2. THe CoNnGREGATIONAL Metuop: How it is 
worked and how it ought to be worked. By 
Rev. Charles F. Dole. $1.50 per hundred. 

No. 5. American Unitarianism: Its History and 
Development. By Rev. Edward. Everett 
Hale. $1.50 per hundred. ae 

No. 6. CuurcH ORGANIzATION. By Rev. William I. 
Lawrance. {1.00 per hundred. 

No. 7. OF Maxine One’s Serr Beautirut. By 
Rev. William C. Gannett. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 8. THe Jupcment: | The True Doctrine of_the 
ve ent Individual and Universal. By Rev. 

ilfiam R. Alger, $1.50 per hundred. : 
No. 9. THE BreaTuH oF Lire. By Rev. H. M. Sim- 


mons. {1.50 per hundred. 

. LrpgrRAL CHRISTIANITY AS MorTIve-PoweEr. 
By Rev. E. A. Horton. $1.00 per hundred, 

. JosEPH PrigstLEY: The Old Unitarianism and 
the New. By Rev. C.C. Everett, D.D. $r.s0 
per hundred. 

. What o’cLocK Is rT IN Reticron? By Rev. 
M. J. Savage. $2.00 per hundred. 

. A Sout witH Four Winpows Open. By Rev. 

«James Leonard Corning. $1.00 per hundred. 

. How wE HELPED ouR MINISTER TO WRITE 
Goop Sermons. By Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke, D.D. 50 cents per hundred. 

. Four SERMONS ON Kevivats. By Rev. S. M. 
Crothers. $3.00 per hundred. Single copies, 
6 cents. ‘ 

. TuroporE Parkerr’s LETTER TO A YOUNG 
Man. 50 cents per hundred. 

. Tue THEoLocy or THE Future. By Rev. 
ames Freeman Clarke, D.D. so cents per 
undred. 

. A Worxkinc Tueory IN Eruics. By Rev. J. 1. 

Crooker. $1.50 per hundred. 

Tue CHRISTIAN UNITARIAN Position, _Doc- 
TRINAL.* By John Hamilton Thom. 60 cents 
per hundred. 

Tuer RESURRECTION OF Jesus. By Rev. W.H. 
Furness. $2.00 per hundred. 

SHort anpD Lone Virws. By Rev. Charles F. 
Dole. $1.00 per hundred. 

. THe Unity oF THE CHRISTIAN CHuRCH. Ty 
Rev. Charles W. Wendte. $1.50 per hundred. 

THE SUPERSTITIOUS AND THE RaTIONAL VIEW 
OF THE Precious BLoop oF Curist. By 
es James T. Bixby, Ph. D. $1.50 per hun- 

ed. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER ASSOCIATION, 


272. Congress Street, Boston. 


OUR UNITARIAN GOSPEL. 


By MINOT J. SAVAGE, D.D. 


PRICE ‘81.00, 
GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 272 Congress St, Boston. 
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Pleasantries. 


—=— 


“The truth should not be spoken at all times.” 
“Don’t worry: it isn’t” 


She: “It’s funny that you should be so tall. 
Your brother, the artist, is short, isn’t he?” He 
(absently) : “Yes, usually.” 


New Wife: “I wish to get some butter, 
please.” Dealer: “Roll butter, ma’am?” New 
Wife: “No! We wish to eat it on biscuits.”— 
Chicago News. 


“Barbara’s engagement to Prof. Snopps is 
broken.” “On what ground?” “Well, he lent 
her historical novels to read, and then persisted 
. in examining her on them.” 


The church was beautifully decorated with» 
sweet flowers, and the air was heavy with their 
fragrance. As the service was about to begin, 
small Kitty pulled her mother’s sleeve and 
whispered, “Mamma, doesn’t it smell solemn?” 


Cause of her Cold—“Poor Emersonia has a 
very severe cold,” said Mrs. Barkiay to Mrs. 
Bosting. “Yes, the poor child took off her 
heavy weight spectacles, and put on her sum- 
mer eyeglasses too soon,” replied the latter.— 
Detroit Free Press. 


One of those “healers” who was. in Georgia 
some time ago was approached by a man with 
the rheumatism and a gold-headed cane. “Drop 
the cane,” said the healer, “and depart in 
peace!” “Never!” exclaimed the man: “that 
cane cost me twelve dollars !”—Avlanta Con- 
stitution.” 


An Irish lawyer addressed the court as 
“gentlemen” instead of “your Honors.” A 
brother of the bar reminded him of his error. 
He. arose to apologize thus: “May it please the 
court—in the heat of debate I called’ your 
Honors gentlemen. It was a mistake, your 
Honors.” —Collier’s Weekly. S 


“That distinguished-looking man is © Col. 
Timms, our richest citizen, and a trustee of 
our local college”’ “But why does he look ‘so 
careworn and anxious?” “Oh, he worries for 
fear John D. Rockefeller will give the college 
a big wad of cash on condition that the-trustees 
raise as much more.”’—C/leveland Plain Dealer. 


What gives John Howard Payne? 
When Robert Burns Augustus Hare. 


When did Mary Mapes Dodge? 
When George W. Cutter. 


Where did Henry Cabot Lodge? 
In Mungo: Park, on Thomas Hill. 


Why did Lewis Carroll? 
To put a stop to Francis Quarles. 


Why is George Canning ? 
To teach Julia Ward Howe. 


What ailed Harriet Beecher Stowe? 
Bunyan. 


What does Charles Reade? 
The Bookman. 
H. M. Greenleaf, in the Bookman. 


Eli Perkins asked Mr, Evarts how a man 
ought to lie on a Wagner car to sleep well. 
“Don’t come to a lawyer with such a question as 
that,” he said. “Go to some railroad man. Go 
to Depew.” “But Depew is a lawyer,” I said. 
“Well, y-e-s, Depew is a lawyer; but all the 
law Depew knows wouldn’t bias him in answer- 
ing.” “But which side should a man lie on, 
—right or left?” I asked. “Oh,” said Evarts, 
smiling, “a lawyer can answer that. If you are 
on the right side, you won’t need to lie at all.” | 
But Depew says that Evarts really said, ‘In 
your case, Eli, it wouldn’t make a bit of differ- 
ence which side you lie on: you'll lie, anyway !” 


The Christian Register 


DOMINION EUROPE 
LINE for 


~ “PAST TWIN SCREW SERVICE. 
Boston to Queenstown and Liverpool. 

Commonwealth (new), 13,000 tons.-...Sept. 25, Oct. 23 

New England, 11,600 tons.,.«++-+« »Sept. rz, Oct. 9 


Saloon, $60 upwards; 2d saloon, q 50 upwards. 
For passage and further information apply to . 


Richards, Mills & Co., 771-81 State St., Boston. 


Ch. Organs 
 Hastines Go, 
BOSTON, NEW YORK. 
PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO. 


Educational: 


Metropolitan advantages of 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY every kind, 144 Tamenio= 
tors, 1350 Students from 9B Universities, 21 Foreign 
countnes and from 35 Americam States and Terri- 
tories. WILLIAM F. WARREN, President. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY. For. College Graduates 


free rooms and free tui- 
tion in the heart of 


Boston. Nearly two SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 


hundred students. Fifty-fourth Year opens September 18. 
Address Dean, M, D. BUELL, 12 Somerset Street. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY "2", College, Graduates 


$ kh. Niedatedek too special Scholarships of 
25 each. ocated close to 
the Courts. Four hundred SCHOOL OF LAW 
students last year. Opens October 2.. Address Dean, 


| S.C, BENNETT, Isaac Rich Hall, Ashburton Place. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY  sreiavored in the entrance 
examination. Exceptional SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


clinical and laboratory 
facilities. Opens October 3. Address Dean, J. P. 


SUTHERLAND, 295 Commonwealth Avenue. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


in attendance. . Elective 
courses in great 


courses in, gre, COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS 


sion from certificating schools without examination. All 
the collegiate degrees. ee September 19. Address 
Dean, W. E. HUNTINGTON, 12 Sometset Street. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY fois: ieading to" the 
deerees of Guitcgo GRADUATE DEPARTMENT 
graduates only. Opens SQytembér 19. Address 
Dean, B. P. BOWNE, 12 Som eet. 

THE HIGHLAND mae ACADEMY 


Worcester, Mass. 46th session Sept. x1th 


Five hundred students 


Training for University, Scientific Sch jsiness, Life. 
The Rt. Rev. Wittram LAwrence, x, Visitor. 
JoszrH ALpgen SHaw, A.M., 


Head Maste . 


catalogue address 
the Principal, 


HURCH 
oa LARPETS 


FACTURERS 


WASHMINCTON ST. 
OPP. BOYLSTON ST. 


PRICES. 


658 


18 Huntington Avenue. . 
| MRS, ANNIE MOSELEY PERRY, Principal. 


ATMANU= JOHN H.PRAY & Sons Co., 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY, 


(28) [SEPTEMBER'S ‘190% 


New England Mutual — 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS, 


IASGHTS, “Jan, © 1Q0r-cscqeedare cece ccansvce 
trast doe 5 1,474.04 


$3,043,498.27 


LES, 0.0000 eecces cans once saeesees 


Liberal contracts. to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 
setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No. 87 
Milk Street. 

BENJ. F. STEVENS, President, 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 

: S. F. TRULL, Secretary: 

WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 


DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
AND 


WESTERN LANDS 


BOUGHT FOR CASH. 


I desire especially to buy in Kansas, Nebrask: 
Dee Bee eeeveslictede? ast taper 


Ss. K. HUMPHREY, 
640 Exchange Building, Boston, Mass. 


IRCH, SCHOOL & OTHER d uy 
NEELY & CO. | oF vuiwe 


PO WEST-TROY. N. 1 s21/-METAL 
CHIMES, Etc. CATALOGUE & PRICES FREE. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
. POR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. Individual 
teaching. Scholarships. ee ’ 
F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


.T. A d livin: 
Illustrated catalogue. apiand 0p, Hau aaa! 


PHILADELPHIA 


Miss Gase and Miss Child’s rdS"Satis 


| 152% PINE STREET 


College Preparation. Individual Instruction . 
Mr. and Mrs. JOHN A. BELLOWS — 


WILL REOPEN 


Their Boarpinc anp Day ScHooL_For GiRLs at 115 — 


Beacon Street, Boston, WEDNESDAY, OCT. 2, 1901, 


MISS KIMBALL'S HOME SCHOOL 


FOR GIRLS. 


Pleasant home. Excellent instruction. Several courses — 


of study. College preparatory. 
care for motherless girls. 
application. 


Permanent home and 
Descriptive circular sent. on 
Worcester, Mass, 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL ‘this ‘ 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 
Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D, 


Miss IDA F, FOSTER 
Miss (OROLINE R. CLARK} Principals. 


PERRY KINDERCARTEN 
“NORMAL SCHOOL 


Boston, Mass. 


CONCORD : SCHOOL | 
Concord, Massachusetts. : 


Prepares boys for college and scientific school. 
For catalogue address 4 
Tuomas H. Eckreipt, Headmaster. 


; BOSTON. _ 


972.4 


3 


